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The Chogyals of Sikkim 





NIRMAL SINHA 
Calcutta University 


I 


CHOGYAL PALDEN THONDUP NAMGYAL, the Maharaja of Sikkim, is the 
12th Chogyal, Dharmaraja or consecrated king of Sikkim. The first Chogyal, 
Phuntsog Namgyal, was consecrated by three Lamas from Tibet as the king of the 
Lepcha land in 1642. Sikkim is known in Tibetan language as Denjong or the 
Valley of Rice. 


Rice, particularly rice from India, has been the most sacred offering in any 
Buddhist ritual across the Himalayas ; the rice of Sikkim as the nature’s bounty is 
- attributed to the blessings of the great Indian saint, Padmasambhava, celebrated 
as the saviour of Buddhism in Tibet towards the end of the 9th century A.D. 
Thus Sikkim, or the Valley of Rice, was recognised as a sacred land whose king 
could be recognised as Dharmaraja by the Lamas of Tibet The expression 
Sikkim meaning good (or auspicious) habitat is of obscure hybrid Jndo-Tibetan 
origins. 


The Namgyal dynasty, however, happen to be much more ancient than the 
middle of the 17th century and were actually ruling in different parts of the Lepcha 
land for more than three centuries before 1642. According to the legends pre- 
served in the dynastic chronicles of Sikkim, ‘an adventurous prince from western 
Himalayas (Himachal Pradesh to be more precise) had left his home and migrated 
to Tibet. His offspring moved eastward to what is today Kham and carved out 
a small principality in their country of adoption. This was somewhere between 
800 and 1000 A.D. In the llth century, a scion of the Indian dynasty in Kham 
came westward to Sakya, the great monastic principality of central Tibet. The 
peregrinations of the quondam Indian dynasty ended only when the princely 
family settled down in the Lepcha land to the south of the Sakya. The first re- 
corded Gyalpo (i.e. king), Khe Bumsa, was accepted by the Lepchas as their king 
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PERE PE 
through a ceremony of “Blood Brotherhood. The Lepcha chief, Thekon, Tek, 
representing;the different, Lépcha tribes and the Gyalpo from Tibet, Khe Bumsa, 
used the same -knife to draw blood from their wrists to swear mutual aid and 


loyalty. PS rid 


ag yt e 

The Lepchas were, however, not Buddhist and continued to practise their own 
rituals and religious observances while the ruling dynasty was Buddhist. It took 
more than three centuries for Buddhism to be accepted as the national religion of 
Sikkim. The consecration of the first Dharmaraja (Choygal) in 1642, synchroniz- 
ing with the coronation of the fifth Dalai Lama in Tibet, marks the ascendancy 
and expansion of Buddhism on the borders of Tibet, both on north and south. In 
Sikkim however Buddhism as the established church did not mean the total bann- 
ing of the pre-Buddhist customs and rituals. While, in the north, among the 
Mongols animal sacrifices were altogether prohibited and penalized, in the south 
the yearly festival of bull sacrifice was not prohibited among the Lepchas. The 
animal sacrifice and a few other un-Buddhist customs continued despite the 
Yellow Sect frowning on the Sacred Valley of Rice. Sikkim became a part of 
Tibetan-Buddhist world and yet was not fully Buddhist. 


The third Chogyal, Chador Namgyal (b.1686, acc. 1700 & d.1717), a great 
scholar in Buddhism and Tibetan literature, raised Sikkim in the esteem of the 
then Dalai Lama and Sikkim thence came to be considered a part of the Tibetan ` 
world. ~However, Chador Namgyal in devising an alphabet and a script for the 
Lepcha language did not draw upon the Tibetan form which had been devised in 
the 7th century A.D. on the model of Sanskrit alphabet and Brahmi scmpt. Hes 
reputed to have modelled his invention directly on the Indian scripts current on the 
southern borders of Sikkim at that time. The quest for alphabet or script in the 
Land of Enlightenment, that 1s India, is writ large in this legend. à 


The Chogyals of Sikkim from Chador Namgyal onwards came to be honoured 
in Lhasa among the highest nobility of the Tibetan world. This upliftment, how- 
ever, resulted in the Dalai Lama emerging as the suzerain of Sikkim Chogyal. 


H 


Towards the end of the 18th century Sikkim lost more than half of its territory 
to tbe rising kingdom of Nepal. Bhutan had also conquered some of the eastern 
districts of Sikkim. Even Tibet claimed and acquired north-eastern districts of 
Sikkim. Thus in the opening decade of the 19th century, Sikkim, bereft of nearly 
two-thirds of her territories, was steadily heading towards extinction. . 
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The diplomacy of the British East India Company, already on its march for 
the empire of Hindustan, revived and recreated the kingdom of Sikkim in the first 
quarter of the 19th century. The British Company had acquired from Nepal by 
the Treaty of Sagauli (2 Dec. 1815) a number of territories both in the west and in 
the east. By the Treaty of Titalia (10 February 1817) a good portion of British 
acquisitions in the east were transferred to Chogyal Tsugphud Nameyal (b. 1785, 
acc. 1793 & d. 1863), known as Sikkim-puttee Rajah to Nepalis, Indians and 
British. Among such restored territories was Darjeeling which was later ceded 
by the Sikkimputtee Rajah to the British Company on 1 February 1835. The 
Tibetan Government was reported to be annoyed. However, since Tibet had 
nothing to do with the revival of the kingdom of Sikkim or the restoration of lost 
territories, two decades before the grant of Darjeeling, the British did not care for 
the reported annoyance of Tibet - When the famous Calcutta Treaty of 14 April 
1861 was concluded and the Sikkimputtee Sidkeong (b. 1819, acc. 1863 & d. 1874) 
was designated as the Maharajah of Sikkim, British acquisition of Darjeeling was 
quietly and firmly confirmed. 


HI 


- 


; The modern kingdom of Sikikm in its beginning as well as development throu- 
ghout the 19th century was more like an Indian principality on this side of the 
Himalayas than a vassal state of Tibet. By the Treaty of Titalia (10 February 
1817) the East India Company restored “in full sovereignty” the lost territories 
of Sikkim which the British army had acquired from Nepal under the Treaty of 
Sagauli (2 Dec. 1815). The East India Company had used the expression ‘full 
sovereignty’? when the Austinian notions of sovereignty hardly operated in the 
Asiatic territories of Great Britain. I 


The British Crown took over the direct Government of Indian territories forty 
years later in 1858. The treaty which the British Government in India concluded 
with Sikkim on 16 April 1861 is significant in this connection. While the Sikkim- 
puttee Rajah was designated and acknowledged as the Maharajah of Sikkim, no 
admission of any sovereignty on behalf of the Maharajah was made. During the 
war preceding the Treaty the whole of Sikkim had come under the occupation of 
British forces. By this Treaty “The whole of the Sikkim territory now in the occu- 
pation of British forces is restored to the Maharajah of Sikkim”. Omission of the 
expression ‘“‘sovereignty” or “full sovereignty” appears to be deliberate. Thirty 
years later Great Britain and China concluded a Convention relating to the boun- 
dary between Sikkim and Tibet (Calcutta, 17 March 1890). The boundary as 
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fixed under this treaty recognised Chumbi Valley as a part of Tibet. Asa result 
the modern kingdom of Sikkim became a wholly Indian principality without any 
Tibetan attachment. A more important provision of this Convention read thus : 
“It is admitted that the British Government whose protectorate over the Sikkim 
State is hereby recognised, has direct and exclusive control over the internal ad- 
ministration and foreign relations of that State, and except through and with the 
permission of the British Government, neither the ruler of the State nor any of its 
officers shall have official relations of any kind, forma! or informal with any other 
country’. This provision admitted by the envoy of the Chinese Emperor, no 
doubt, recognised Sikkim as an Indian principality as governed by the historic 
Subsidiayy Alliances negotiated by the British Company with the Indian Kingdoms. 







or nearly thirty years following the Convention of 1890 the British Resident 
in Sikkim called Political Officer directly administered even the internal affairs of 
Sikkim. Meanwhile the Nepal community in Sikkim had grown from a small 
minority of foreigners into a majority community of settlers for generations. The 
expansion of Nepal community was partly due to large scale immigration from 
Darjeeling and other districts of India and partly due to much higher birth-rate 
among the Nepalis. The Nepali community, with their preference for Varanasi as 
against Lhasa, and the new patterns of trade and development in Sikkim had 
made Sikkim in the opening decade of the 20th century a predominantly Indian’ 
principality. The British altogether ignored any pro-Tibetan sentiments in the 
ruling dynasty or among the Bhotia community, descended from Tibetan settlers, 
and despatched the Younghusband Expedition (1803-4) through their choice- 
routes in Sikkim despite the few demonstrations of pro-Tibetan elements in Sikkim. 


: IV 


There were indeed some demonstrations against the Younghusband Expedi- 
tion to Tibet while en route in Sikkim. These demonstrations were organised by 
the pro-Tibetan elements in Sikkim ; they were mostly Bhotias. The leader of the 
pro-Tibetans was the eldest son of Chogyal Thutob Namgyal (b. 1860, acc. 1874 
& d. 1914). The eldest son (b. 1878) used to live mostly in Chumbi Valley beyond 
the passes of Nathu La and Jelap La. The British no doubt made all attempts to 
bring the eldest son from Chumbi Valley to Sikkim proper and to punish him 
appropriately. The eldest son, however, proceeded further north and his family 
was later enrolled into the ranks of the first class aristocracy in Tibet. The British 
Viceroy did however punish the family by declaring them ineligible for succession 
to the throne of Sikkim. A few years before Thutob Namgyal’s death the second 
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son Sidkeong Tulku (b. 1879) was recognised as the heir apparent of Sikkim. 


Sidkeong Tulku succeeded his father in February 1914 as the tenth Chogyal. 
He died in December 1914 and was succeeded. by Tashi Namgyal the third son of 
Thutob Namgyal. The claims of primogeniture raised by the exile family, now 
known as the Tarings, were clearly ignored ; Tecognition or derecognition was 
within the rights of paramount power as with any.other Indian State.’ 


The eleventh Chogyal, Maharaja Tashi Namgyal (b. 1893, acc. 1914 & d. 1963), 
thus held his office not under any Tibetan or Buddhist theory of hereditary 
succession but as a gift of the paramount power. The Republic of India inherited 
the paramountcy rights of the British Crown. The India-Sikkim Treaty of 1950 
confirmed Sikkim as a protectorate of India and in the correspondence exchanged, 
both before and after the conclusion of the Treaty, the .paramountcy of Indian 
Republic was clearly acknowledged. : ; 


When the Government of India agreed to the succession of the present 
Maharaja (Dec. 1963), and, in respect to the present Maharaja’s sentiments, agreed 
to call him Chogyal (April 1965) the Government of India simply exercised the 
prerogatives of the Republic of India as the paramount power and did in no way 
change the status or content of the office of the Maharaja of Sikkim. The title 
‘Chogyal of Sikkim’ does not confer any higher entitlement than the title 
‘Maharaja of Sikkim’. The Chogyal of Sikkim has the same form of address as the 
Maharaja of Sikkim, namely, His Highness. 


t 


The Twelfth Chogyal, that is, the present’ Maharaja, Palden’ Thondup Namgyal 
is the second son of the late Maharaja’ Tashi Namgyal. Born’in 1923 and recog- 
nized as an incarnate in infancy, Palden Thondup had‘a monastic schooling in 
Tibet besides modern English education in India. On-the death of his eldest 
brother Paljor while in active service. with Royal ‘Indian -Air ‘Force in December 
1941, Palden Thondup was made the heir-apparent. Possessing -very high scholar- 
ship in several fields and an extraordinary administrative genius, Palden Thondup 
assisted his father with great ability ; -credit for Sikkim’s progress during Tashi 
Namegyal’s rule belongs to Palden Thondup Namgyal also. 


The people of Sikkim—Lepcha, Bhutia as well as Nepaliadmit Chogyal 
Palden Thondup Namgyal’s great abilities but resent the claims‘of absolute here- 
ditary dictatorship in the second half of the 20th century. It is openly said that 
‘the reforms promised by Tashi Namgyal (1950 and 1953) could not be implemented 
because of the obstructionist tactics of Palden Thondup. It is also said that the 
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Government of India, inder the India-Sikkim Treaty of 1950, have a responsibility 
to enforce and progress the measures proposed by the late Maharaja. 


In keeping with conventional historiography, this historical outline does not 
cover the current events in Sikkim. For the Sikkim Agreement (8 May 1973), the 
author’s note in Indian Quarterly (New Delhi : Indian Council of World Affairs) 
for April-June 1973 may be seen. For this article, ‘The Chogyals of Sikkim’, the 
author has drawn upon data collected during his fifteen years’ residence in Sikkim. 
One important unpublished source is ‘The History of Sikkim’ by Maharani Yeshe 
Dolma (d. 1910), the second consort of Maharaja Thutob Namgyal, the grand 
father of the present chogyal ; the English translation made by Kazi Dawa Samdup - 
was officially approved by the Maharaja. An authenticated typescript copy of the 
book is found in the MSS of the Commonwealth Relations (India Office) Library. 
While acknowledging his indebtedness to unpublished sources like Maharani Yeshe 
Dolma’s ‘History of Sikkim’ and published sources like Aitchison’s Treaties, the 
author admits full responsibility for the narrative made here. 


Å 


The Jews of Calcutta 


THOMAS ARNOLD TIMBERG 


American University 
Washington 


UNLIKE MANY of the other “greytown” groups (those who stood literally and 
figuratively between the “white” town of the British and the “black” town of the 
indigenous residents), the Jews of Calcutta arrived quite latein Calcutta history 
and had no part like the Armenians in the period of the building of the Empire 
itself in that part of the world.! In Hong Kong and Singapore, by contrast, the 
arrival of the Jews was almost coincident with the foundation of the port itself.° 
The Jews of Calcutta of Iraqi origin are, like some of those of Bombay and Poona, 
part of a string of trading post stretching from Shanghai to London.’ This string 
paralleled and was eventually though not initially a PNRE ATAN to the main 
British trading apparatus in the East. 


Though the Jews of Baghdad had always been active in the commerce of that 
city and remained so—their position perceptibly weakened during the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century. A series of revolutions in Baghdad 
weakened the position of the Jews both because the interests of commerce in gene- 
ral were affected by the turbulence and because some Jewish financiers in particular 
found themselves on the wrong side of the political fence. The Baghdadi Jewish 
refugees formed a new diaspora parallel to that of the Armenians and the Greeks 
stretching into the Far East. This was all the more easy as they were often already 
deeply involved in the traditional Indian trade of Baghdad and Basra as well as in 
the distribution of British goods in the Middle East. ë 


As the first immigrants arrived at their various destinations they not only 
continued their time honored trade with the various Persian Gulf ports in horses 
and precious stones, but also started trading with the British in commodities such 
as wool and opium. 
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Building the Community 


According to some accounts, the first Jewish settler in Calcutta was Shalom 
ben Aharon ben Ovadya Ha-Cohen (1762-1836), a jeweller from Aleppo who 
arrived in Calcutta via Surat in 1798.6 He was soon joined by the (unrelated) 
Moses ben Simeon Dwek Ha-Cohen (1785-1861), also of Aleppo and Jacob Semah 
Nissim of Baghdad.” Another early settler was Elazar ben Aharon Saadya Iraki 
(Arakie) Ha-Cohen (unrelated, died 1861)—originally from Yemen. Iraki arrived 
from Cochin (a much earlier Jewish centre in India) before 1816 and established 
the first Hebrew printing press in Calcutta in 1841.8 By 1816, there were perhaps 
50 Jews in the city, with two synagogues. ? 


The persecutions of Daud Pasha (1817-1831) in Baghdad considerably accele- 
rated the Jewish inflow and indelibly marked the Baghdadi character of the 
community.1° Among the records of the period are found such aristocratic 
Baghdad Jewish names as Ezra and Yehuda (Judah).11_ Ezekiel Musleah appears 
as a consultant on Indigo to the East India Company ; Ezekiel Yehudah appears 
to have been a leading trader in silk and indigo. 


One of the most prominent of these immigrants was Joseph ben Ezra ben 
Joseph (Khreif) (died 1855), a notable of Baghdad, who arrived in Calcutta in 1820 
along with his sons, Ezekiel and David (1797-1882). They made fortunes in the 
opium trade and the famous Jewish traveller, Jacob Saphir, mentions Joseph as 
leader of the comnunity in 1849. Joseph returned to Baghdad and died there but 
his son, David, succeeded him and the dominance of the family in the community 
grew. David’s son, Elias David (1830-1886), succeeded him in turn and is respon- 
sible for the construction of the Maghen David Synagogue in Canning St. In 1870, 
Elias allied himself with the wealthiest family of Indian Jews by marrying Mozelle 
(Mazal Tov. 1850-1921), the daughter of Sir Albert Sassoon of the Bombay mill, 
and trading family. She founded the Ezra hospital as well as two Yeshivas 
(Jewish religious academies) in Jerusalem Elias’ eldest son, Joseph Elias Ezra, 
was a municipal counsellor (1888-1896) and sheriff (1888-1889) and also married a 
Sassoon daughter. Three other sons settled in London. Elias Ezra’s third son, 
Sir David Ezra (1871-1947), succeeded to his mantle as community leader and also 
married a Sassoon daughter, Rachel (1877-1952), ın 1912. Her brother was Rabbi 
David Sassoon whose history is cited elsewhere.12 The Ezras rapidly became the 
premier Jewish family in Calcutta—and it is in acceptance and revolt against this 
fact that most of the Jewish history of Calcutta for the next hundred years revolved. 
They and the upper class Baghdadi immigrants constituted the elite of the 
community until the rise of several new fortunes in the decades before 1918.13 
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The result of the Baghdadi influx is that from fifty Jews in the city in 1816, 
the total rose to 100 by 1822-23, including children. In 1837, there were 307 Jews 
in Calcutta.14 The Bengal and Agra Annual Guide for 1841, on the contrary 
records 465 men and 171 women for a total of 636 Jews for that year.15 The 
` number rose to 681 by 1866, 1919 by 1901 and to 1945 in 1951. It declined there- 
after because of emigration to 1191 in 1961 and yet further by 1971.14 


TABLE OF CALCUTTA POPULATIONS 


Year 1866 1876 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1951 1961 
Jews 681 952 982 1387 1919 1920 1820 1830 1945 1191 
Armenians 703 576 892 557 792 832 987 738 — — 


In 1831, the community secured its first corporate organization.!7 The plot 
for the first formal synagogue building, Naveh Shalom, was purchased in 1825.1° 
Beth El Synagogue in Pollock St. was founded by Elias Ezra and Ezekiel Judah in 
1856 and Maghen David Synagogue was founded by Elias Ezra in 1883-4.19 The 
‘Jewish Girls’ School was founded in 1881 to counter missionary efforts.2° Start- 
ing as a coeducational venture this was soon converted into a girls’ school in its 
upper grades. It was recognized as a government supported “European School” 
in 1904, raised to Junior Cambridge Standard in 1911 and to Senior Cambridge 
soon thereafter. A free boys schoo! was founded in 1882 by Elias Ezra. It conti- 

` nued shakily until 1907, when it was taken in hand by Ezra Arakie (Iraki), a barris- 
ter and Cambridge graduate. The school was very explicitly oriented toward the 
poor of the community and provided various subsidies to its students, both to 
foreclose the influence of Christian Missionaries and to preserve the “good name” 
of the community as a whole. The annual reports of the school are written with 
the missionary efforts very much over their shoulder—until the Christian Hebrew 
Mission School was finally closed in 1922. (In 1918 for the first time the number 
of Jewish children in this Jewish boys schools exceeded those in the Christian 
mission school). In 1930, the school succeeded’ in getting recognized as a 
European school (and thus in getting a large government subsidy) and passed out 
its first Senior Cambridge graduate in 1935.°1 


` 


The growth of the community led quite naturally to its factionalization. As 
Isaac Abraham explains it, the rise of the influence of the House of Ezra led quite 
naturally to resentment. When Maghen David Synagogue was founded in 1884 
on the site of the old Naveh Shalom Synagogue it was supposed to supersede that 
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institution. Within a decade (1888), a new group started meeting under pretext of 
studying in the old building and despite a series of cases going up to the Privy 
Council succeeded in establishing itself asa synagogue under the old name of 
Naveh Shalom.?? The new Naveh Shalom was led by Ezra Arakie, who put 
himself at the head of what Abrahams terms a popular party. Abraham notes 
that Naveh Shalom alone among Calcutta’s synagogues was controlled democrati- 
cally by its members, as distinguished from being under the control of a body of 
trustees. The depositions in the various cases indicate that the wealthier congre- 
gations in the other synagogues set expenditure standards that the poorer members 
who formed Neveh Shalom could not meet in matters such as charitable donations. 
The factionalism carried over to the matter of schools where Ezra Arakie’s Free 
Talmud Torah coexisted uncomfortably with the Jewish Girls School run by Rev. 
E.M D. Cohen, the Rabbi of David Ezra’s Maghen David Synagogue and himself 
a prosperous landlord.?3 The division seems to have been complex since we note 
that many of the newer wealthy in the community were numbered among the large 
scale supporters of Arakie’s school and Arakie himself clearly belonged to the 
communal elite. The division was formally ended with the consolidation of the 
Jewish Association cf Calcutta in 1951.24 - 


Intellectual 


The Community was a.minor intellectual center for Baghdad Jews during the 
nineteenth century. Eliezer Iraki’s Hebrew press (1841-1857) served not only 
the needs of the local community but published as well the first scholarly tomes 
from the Yemeni rabbinic tradition.?5 Iraki’s publications included Jesephus’ 
History, and some anti-missionary literature.*° A second Press was founded in 
1871 by Yehezkel ben Suleiman Hanin and was called the Jewish press. The press 
was the base for Mevasser, the first of a series of Hebrew Arabic publications 
which appeared in Calcutta in the next 30 years.?7 Hanim is cited for his own 
Hebrew poetry in a recently published survey.?® A third and somewhat more 
important press was started in 1881 by E.M.D. Cohen (d. 1926), who became 
Rabbi of Maghen David Synagogue in 1873.29 He was a grandson of Moses 
Dwek Ha-Cohen referred to earlier and like him both a spiritual leader and pros- 
perous businessman. > 


A final and even more important press was run by Rabbi Shalom ben Ovadya 
Tweyna.?° Tweyna, however, is more famous as an author and spiritual leader. 
His first three books were published in Baghdad, but he came to India in 1885 and 
from then until his death in 1913 was the center of a large coterie of followers in 
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Calcutta and other parts of the Baghdadi diaspora. He published 71 ‘books inclu- 
ding works of modern Hebrew literature and history. 


Following 1913 there seems to have been a lull in Jewish religious intellectual 
activities, reflecting perhaps the declining level of Jewish education in the 
community and perhaps its greater involvement in economic activities. Calcutta 
never developed an institution of Jewish higher education comparable to those in 
Baghdad or Jerusalem—or even the smaller centers of Jewry-in Europe and North 
America. As the generation of Baghdad migrants died off, their children did 
not have the Jewish intellectual capital to sustain specifically Jewish intellectual 
production. Assimilation to English culture directed their attentions in other 
more secular directions. 


There seems to have beer some activity in the Second World War period, 
centering around the creation of a Zionist group in Calcutta, an effort somewhat 
resisted at the time by the community elite who felt it a threat to the British 
war effort.31 


Economic and Social 
By 1841, the Bengal and Agra Guide notes of Calcutta’s Jews : 


The Jews are few innumber, not reputed very rich amongst the higher, and decidedly 
poor and filthy among the lower classes. The merchants of the Jews deal in indigo 
and opium to some extent. The wealthiest live in Armenian and Pollock Streets. The 
retail dealers traffic in rose-water, horses and ponies, and Persian wares. The Arab Jews 
of this latter class travel all over India in the capacity of box-wallabs (peddlars). “2 


Jews were listed among the stockholders of the Union Bank®? A list of 
Jewish Merchants is appended.?* The list includes David Ezra Sr. and Moses 
Dwek Ha-Cohen. 


By the end of the century Jews had moved into a range of other enterprises. 
Several were active on the stock exchange and as large urban landowners.?5 The 
larger firms were essentially parallel to the European firms and similarly engaged 
in shipping jute for export and cloth for import. Some shipping figures for the 
1920’s show E.D. Sassoon, a Bombay-based Jewish firm among the leading 
importers of cotton piece-goods, sugar, and dhotis and as an exporter of raw jute 
jute cloth, and shellac. David Sassoon, a related Bombay firm, was also a 
piece-goods, dhoti and sugar importer, and an exporter of jute sacking: M.A. 
Sasson, a locally based trading firm, unrelated to these others, was also a dhoti 
importer and number 33 on the list of jute cloth exporters.57 B.N. Elias, the 
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largest Jewish firm in India today, was number 22 among jute cloth exporters, 
. S. Manasseh number 26, E. Meyer 36, B. Meyer 39, and A.M. Shellim, 41.38 
B. Meyer is also listed as a sugar importer in 1929.39 
r4 

The role of jute shipper, as distinct from jute baler, was still a European 
preserve and the listing indicated that Jewish firms were performing a role analog» 
ous; if less important than that of the leading European firms in the port. At a 
different level, there were a scattering of shops owned by Jews both in Calcutta 
and to a certain extent in the mofussil.4° A commercial directory for 1920 shows 
a chemist, a bone mill, and a cabinet maker, and shops in Gerakhpur and 
Bhagalpur.*! 


A rising Jevel of secular education, not so dramatic as in other Jewish com- 
munities such as Baghdad itself, was a parallel phenomenon.t2 The 1915 
. Thacker’s lists four Jewish barristers and one solicitor.42 Several of the women of 
the community were nurses or were teaching. The community had become— 
among the young and wealthy—an English rather than Arabic or Hindustani 
speaking one ; and its elite had largely adopted English Calcutta ways of living. 
Its models were those of Anglo-Jewry and the colonial Englishman. Neither 
dictated a focus on the learned professions and intellectual pursuits, as contrasted 
to business.** 


This Jewish evolution is in sharp contrast with that of the Calcutta Armenians 
who entered the professions in large numbers—corresponding to their withdrawal 
from the more active forms of commerce. We have a list of 25 Armenian High 
Court advocates (1855-189 ici -1891), and six doctors in the 
ae Medioa! Service (IESPIP00). The 1911 Census reports that of 231 
employed Armenian males 26 were doctors, lawyears, or teachers, 61 in trade 10 
owners or managers of industry, 19 landlords and rentiers.4¢ Literacy was also 


much higher among Armenians than Jews—86% in 1911, compared to 60% among 
Jews (itself a rise from 44% in 1941),47 


The Jewish poor remained outside of the circle of Anglicization and confined 
to its traditional area. If we can think of the process of Anglicization in terms of 
transfer to the European areas south of Park Street we can trace the following 
pattern. The 1866, 1876, and 1881 enumerations show approximately half of 
the Armenians living south of Park Street, by 1911 they are over-whelmingly in 
that area. Simply taking the returns for the Park Street area itself we find an 
increase from 18 Jews in 1881 to 63 in 1921.48 (We had perhaps better note that 
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an observant Jew would find it difficult to live more than an easy walk from a 
Synagogue to which he would have to walk on Saturday, and frequent daily). 


The economic evolution of the Calcutta Jews was an entirely natural one. 
The community which arrived from the Persian Gulf continued to trade in the 
commodities of that region, probably with relatives who remained there. A local 
history notes that Basra’s India trade was a Jewish monopoly.#® As they got 
used to Calcutta the Jewish merchants moved into the prime commodities of 
that port especially opium and later jute. Not being indigenous to Calcutta— 
their orientation was from Calcutta outwards—into export-import trade. As 
they became anglicized culturally they moved into English economic roles in 
Calcutta such as that of jute shipper. Slight modifications in their career patterns 
were caused by opportunities in the liquor and bone trades which others refused 
partly on religious grounds, 


The adaptation in economic function and acculturation was paralleled as we 
have seen, bya migration by the middle class to the new Anglo-Indian area 
around Sudder and Free School Streets—and for the most affluent to the European 
areas south of Park Street. 


One is struck here with the somewhat similar transformation of the Chinese 
traders in the Mississippi Delta, who by careful management of their marginal role 
have been largely able to move from one to the other side of a racial dividing line 
far more extreme than that in nineteenth century Calcutta.°° But by contrast the 
Chinese social evolution has not been paralleled by an economic transformation, a 
filling of formerly white economic roles. Rather they remain grocers to the Black 
community—a role the Blacks have been financially unable and the whites socially 
unwilling to perform. 


Summary 


One question to which I do not have a definite answer at this point 1s to 
what extent the material on Calcutta Jews and their pattern of development is 
paralleled for the other “‘greytown” minorities and thus would permit us to move 
towards some generalization. I have tried throughout to give somewhat of a 
schema for the Armenians who are the closest parallel—though as I suggested 
much better established in the city than the, Jews. They seem to have formed even 
more of a cultural center for their homeland community in Iran, but to have be- 
come anglicized even earlier and dropped their Armenian cultural role. They 
seem to have passed over to the English side of the market even earlier than the 
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Jews and we find them as early as the 1840’s in fields lıke insurance and later in 
East Bengal jute.51 The Armenians seem to have had a larger presence up- 
country and a latter day specialization in shellac unparalleled by the Jews. 


The Greeks were a far smaller, if individually more prominent community. 
We find only 30 listed in the 1966 census.5? A large number of the Greek firms 
listed in the 1915 and 1920 Thacker’s Directories are in the cigarette trade, though 
one of them, Rallis, was among the city’s largest and most generalist of firms. 
There does seem to have been a noticeable group of Italians but with less of a 
corporate identity. The Parsees from Western India are again a small but definable 
group numbering less than 200 in the late nineteenth century. I wasn’t able to 
research the records of the Muslim trading groups of Western India, Arabia, and 
Iran and imagine that will have to await a more precise delimitation of the history 
of Calcutta’s Muslim Society. The Anglo-Indian historical experience is diffused— 
in a way that these diaspora communities were not and though they often per- 
formed analogous roles in Calcutta, they need to be studied separately. 


It is in fact the Jews’ dual role—as member of a larger diaspora and as a 
differentiated group of actors in the Calcutta economy—that perhaps best charac- 
terizes the Jewish, Armenian and Greek groups in Calcutta and lends a unique 
element to their own tension with the cultural polarities in Calcutta. 


In a sense, Calcutta since 1850 can be culturally characterized as a melange of 
Communities with an Anglo-Indian and a Bengali cultural pole—divided not so 
much by language as by consciousness. That these “greytown” groups starting, 
perhaps. in a closer alignment with the Bengali pole drifted in the Anglo-Indian 
direction is hardly surprising. The English, after all were politically and— more 
importantly for these commercial groups—commercially dominant. The Bengah 
pole after 1850 abandoned any focus it had in commerce. That the cultural 
approach to the English facilitated a similarity in economic role is hardly 
surprising. i 


The interaction of diaspora cultural, economic role, and indigenous cultural 
polarities might well be contrasted with those of the other great colonia] entrepot 
of the East-Bombay, Singapore, Penang, and Hong Kong. In the latter three, 
the establishment of the colonies (1819, 1842) were more or less co-incident with 
the great spurt of Baghdadi emigration. We would expect and do find Jewish firms 
even firmly esconced in “native” activities like urban real -estate. On the other 
hand, the polarities were such that we perhaps find greater cultura! interaction 

~ with the indigenous pole in Bombay—though that is a highly speculative point. 
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The theoretical literature bearing on intermediary trading minorities is 
roughly of four kinds, It may try to explain their movements—and this is perhaps 
the thinnest literature available.” It may try to explain their economic success 
and here a range of explanations center around Weber’s concept of “Pariah entre- 
preneurs”—and suggest that independence from the wider society’s anti-commer- 
cial strictures and perhaps debarment from non-commercial Jines may be respon- 
sible. A third body of theory deals with the circumstances under which cultural 
assimilation to one or another dominant group does or does not occur. Finally, 
we have some consideration of the anti-intermediary movements which are 
generated against the older intermediaries, particularly by nascent bourgeoisies. 


The size of the Jewish community in Calcutta render the first and last type of 
literature either trivial or inapplicable. The questions that remain are those 
explaining commercial success and cultural assimilation. 


Pariah Entrepreneurs 


Weber has several entrepreneurial etiologies of which the one that concerns 
us here is not that of the “rational this-worldly accesticism” of ‘those influenced by 
the Protestant ethic and its analogues but rather what he calls “pariah” entre- 
preneurship—definitely an exceptional category in his schema. 

As Weber writes : 


‘Pariah people’ denotes a distinctive hereditary social group lacking autonomous political 
organization and characterized by prohibitions against commensality and intermarriage 
originally founded upon magical, tabooistic, and ritual injunctions. Two additional traits 
of a pariah people are political disprivilege and a far reaching distinctiveness in economic 
function.** 


The problem is that neither the Armenians nor the Jews seem particularly 
disprivileged as I describe them. If anything, like the Chinese in Mississippi, to 
who I refer earlier, their commercial success seems intertwined (cause and effect 
seem hard to disentangle here) with their marginally ‘privileged’ position vis-a-vis 
the bulk of the population. 


Richard Fox rephrases an idea circulated elsewhere when he poses a thesis to 
account for the specialization and success of a merchant group he encountered in 
in India. 

He argues : 


: Throughout much the world social, religious, or ethnic distinction.often separate the 
merchant community from the surrounding society. In predominantly pre-industrial 
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economies, the taking of profit is considered socially illegal. Profit signifies the introduc- 
tion of economic rationality into a aystem which is based on the rationale of kinship 
and family. Whatever group undertakes business and the making of profit also accepts 
social ostracism and develops over time social traits which allow it to withstand the slings 
and arrows of its non-commercial neighbours (and victims) as well as traits which maximize 
the production of profit which is so socially disreputable.** 


The problem even with this softer phrasing of Fox is that numerous indi- 
genous groups seem to have prospered in the commercial! role in Calcutta. 


Perhaps it is sufficient to argue the naturalness of two trading communities 
establishing themselves in trade and utilizing whatever advantages, social or 
cultural came their way. £ 


Assimilation 


According to Rabbi Ezekiel Musleah, formerly of Calcutta, there were a few 
Jewish families particularly the Bellilios of Howrah in the nineteenth century who 
did adapt themselves to Bengali upper class life style, just as at the lower level a 
considerable assimilation to other marginal groups can be noted.5* Nonetheless, 
as stated earlier, the dominant pattern was assimilation to the colonial Anglo- 
Indian (in the older sense) pattern. By the 1930’s the journals of the Jewish 
community were in English and though “Hindustani” (Hindi-Urdu) had often 
become the communities’ home language, all “serious” communication now occur- 
red in English. The children were educated in Anglo-Indian schools and the 
point of cultural (and even religio-cultural) reference was England. 


William Wertheim in his studies of Chinese minorities in Southeast Asia 
advances some of the reasons that this pattern was almost inevitable.57 It was a 
pattern to some extent governed by the superior political and economic position 
of the English and echoed to no small extent in the Bengali-speaking elite of 
Calcutta. i 


NOTES : 

The term ‘“‘greytown” is one I borrow from Dr. Pradip Sinha of Rabindra Bharati 
University. , f 

Mesrovb Seth, Armenians in India, 2nd ed., (Calcutta, 1937) is the most accessible account 
of the Calcutta Armenians. R. A. Abramian, Armianskoi istochniki XVII veka ob indi? 
(Armenian Eighteenth Century Sources on India) (Erevan, 1968), refer to a considerable number 
of volumes in Armenian. , 

The Armenians had traded in the Bay of Bengal, and we find a settlement dating from 
1665 in Saidabad, ‘a suburb of Murshidabad, the then capital of Bengal. It was from this 
center that Khojas Petrus and Gregory (Gorgin Khan) played such an important role in the late 
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eighteenth century as political advisors to the Nawabs-Nazim and intermediaries between them 
and the British. (Seth, Armenians, pp, 327-356). With the rise of Calcutta, the wealtheir Saidabad 
merchants moved there, and the Saidabab church was finally closed in 1860. (Seth. Armenians, 
p 349). The importance of the Saidabad base for the early Calcutta Armenian community is 
revealed by the number of Calcutta philanthropic activities started by magnates from Saidabad 
(see especially Seth, Armenians, pp. 345, 356). The Calcutta settlement of Armenians dates 
back atleast tothe foundation of the city in 1690, and the first Armenian church was built in 
1724 (Seth. Armenians, pp. 419-429). The Armenian community was severely affected by the 
East India Company’s growing monopoly of trade in the late eighteenth century. 


The Armenian community of Calcutta by the early twentieth century was divided between 
the Calcutta Armenians (descendents of these eighteenth century traders who had by 1900 largely 
retreated to the more honorific professions and the stock exchange), the Julfa Armenians 
(commercially inclined immigrants of the mid-nineteenth century), and the more recent immi- 
grants from the villages around Char Mahal in Iran (Seth. Armenians, p. 540). 


The early involvement of Jewish merchants from abroad in India has been most fully 
treated by Walter J. Fischel, Hayehudim b’Hodu (Jerusalem, 1970), soon to appear m an English 
version. Yet earlier materials in the Cairo Gemiza are being worked on by S. D Goitein of 
the Institute for Advanced Studies in Princeton. The Fischel book contains sections on Jews in 
Portuguese India (many of them crypto-Jews, Marranos), Moghul India (focussing on those at 
Akbar’s court and Sarmad), Dutch India (though herea fuller treatment is contained in A. K. Das 
Gupta, Asian Trade in Malabar (London, 1967), and finally British India. This last section 
contains some material (pp. 146-175) on a small settlement of Jewish merchants in Madras 
starting in the eighteenth century who functioned as extensions of London firms. Fischel 
«treats this community at greater length in his, “The Jewish Merchant Colony in Madras (Fort 
St. George) during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries—A Contribution to the Economic 
and Social History of the Jews of India”. Journal of Economic and Social History of the Orient, 
IL, (1960), pp. 78-107, 175-195. These Madras merchants were in many cases descendents of those 
refugees from the mass expulsions from Spain and Portugal atthe end of the fifteenth century 
who had settled in Holland and England. Several of these Madras firms had activities in 
Calcutta and some were eventually based there. 


One Jewish firm with extensive Calcutta involvements is treated by Fische] in his, ‘‘Acti- 
vities of a Jewish Merchant House tn Bengal (1786-1798), Revue des Etudes, Juives, WY, Senes 4 
(1965), pp. 432-498, This firm’s representative in Calcutta was one Lyon Prager (d. 1973) sent 
by the London merchant, Israel Lewis Solomons, to Benares and Calcutta to buy diamonds, 
The firm was continued after his death by a George Prager and wound up in 1798. Two other 
Jewish East India traders were Pellegrino Treves and Benjamin D’Aguilar. (Encyclopedia 
Judaica, VILL (NY., 1971), W. J. Fischel, “India”, p. 1356). Among the more prominent 
figures involved with Calcutta were Alfonso Fonseca (1652-1742) and Abraham Jacobs. 
(Encyclopedia Judaica, V. W. J. Fischel, “Calcutta”, pp. 41-42 and Encyclopedia Judaica, 
VI, Fischel, “Fonseca”, pp. 1413-1414). This community in Madras and Calcutta seems to have 
died out, though English-born Jews in commerce and in the civil service continued to be 
peripheral members of the Calcutta community. Speculatively their decline may have been for 
reasons analogous to that of the Armenians in the same period—the growing strength of the East 
India Company monopoly. 
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The historic material on the two older Jewish communities is extensive. The best single 
volume on the Bene Israel is Hacem Samuel Kehimkar, The ` History of Bene’ Israel of India 
(Tel Aviv, 1964). The Cochin and Bene Israel communities are also treated extensively in the 
older gazetters of the areas concerned. David Mandelbaum, ‘‘The Jewish Way of Life in Cochin’, 
Jewish Social Studies, YX (1939), pp. 423-460 and more recently Albert Kushner, Immigrant 
Jews from India in Israel (Tucson, 1973), deal with the social arrangements of the Cochin 
Jews. A recent sociological study of the—Bene Israel is Schifra Strkzower, The Children of 
Israel (Oxford, 1971) See also M. Ezekiel, History and Culture of the Bene Israel in India 
(Bombay, 1948) ; B. J. Israel, Religious Evolution among the Bene Israel of India since 1750 
(Bombay, 1953); S. Samuel, A Treatise on the Origins and Early History of the Bene Israel 
of Maharashtra Stat: (Bombay, 1963); a more popular study is M. D. Japhet, The Jews of India 
(Bombay, 1969). ; 


A couple of stray pieces may also be of interest. Myron M Weinstein, “A Hebrew Quran 
Manuscript”, Studies in Bibliography and Booklore, X (Winter 1973-72), pp. 19-52 tells us a 
good deal about the Cochin community. One of the few works which focusses on the content 
of Cochin religious lifeis Fischel “The Literary Creanvity of the Jews of Cochin”, Jewish 
Book Annual, XXVIII (1970-71), pp, 25-31 and XXIX (1971-72), pp.5-11. Another of Fischel’s 
pie-es focusses on the Baghdadi community of Bombay, ‘Bombay in Jewish History in the Light 
of New Documents from the Indian Archives”, Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish 
Research, XXXVII-EX (1972), pp. 119-144. 


4Encyclopedia Judaica XIV, “Singapore”, pp. 1607-08, “Hong Kong’, pp. 963-964. In 
both cases the first firm seems to have been that of David Sassoon. 


The Bene Israel Annual and Yearbook, 1917-18, ed. Rebecca Reuben (Bombay, 1917), shows 
six Bene Israel, from that old Jewish community of the Bombay region, in Calcutta. For 
general histories of the Baghdadi Jewish diaspora see David Solomon Sassoon, A History of the 
Jews of Baghdad (Letchworth, 1949) and Avraham Ben Yaacov, Yahudei Bavel Me'sof Tkufat 
Ha Geonim ad Yomeinu (Hebrew) (Jerusalem, 1965), especially pp. 209-219 for economic detail. 
See also A, Ben Yaacov aud H Y. Cohen, “Iraq”, in Encyclopedia Judaica Viii, pp. 1444-1461. 
There are also two sudies of the Sassoon family, premier members of this diaspora ; Cecil Roth 
The Sassoon Dynasty (London, 1941) and Stanley Jackson, The Sassoons (N. Y., 1968). 


“Sassoon, History, p 210 See note 3 and S. H. Longrigg, Four Centuries of Modern lrag 
(1925) (Republished Farnborough, Hants, 1968). Longrigg refers to Daud Pasha whose 
persecutions seem to have impelled the first Calcutta Jewish settlers on pp. 239-274. Daud 
Pasha is rather noted there for his munificence and formal piety—but one suspects that plunde- 
ring the Jews and Christians of Baghdad was a necessary element in this munificence as it had 
been in several previous reigns. It is also possible that some of the Jewish refugees were caught 
in the crossfire of his various mini-wars with the East India Company’s local representative. 

5A description of parallel relations with Armenians is contained in R. W. Ferrier, ‘‘The 
Armenian and the East India Company in Persia in the Seventeeth and Early Eighteenth 
Centuries”, Economic History Review Second Series XXVI (February, 1973), pp. 38-62. 
General coverage of Jewish economic activities in Iraq is contained in Ben Yaacov, History, 
pp. 209-219. ` R 

Sassoon, History, pp. 209-210; Fischel, “Calcutta”, and “The Immigration of Arabian 
Jews to India in the Eighteenth Century”, Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish 
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Research XXXII (1965), pp. 1-20. The Calcutta Annual Register and Directory, 1814 (Calcutta, 
1814) lists two Jewish Merchants on page 68, neither this Coheo. We have, however, his diary 
in the Sassoon Library, summarized in its catalogue, David Sassoon, Ohel David: Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Sassoon Library, London, 2 Volumes (London 1932), 
p. 975, no. 1021. 


7 Sassoon „History, pp. 209-210 and the two Fischel articles, “Calcutta”, and “India”. 
Cohen’s diary exists in several forms recorded in Sassoon, Ohel David, pp. 372-373, no. 558— 
extracts including a history of the Jews of Calcutta 1824-1843 and material on the foundation 
of Naveh Shalom Synagogue ; pp. 975-976, Diary 1805-1861 ; p, 977, same as previous ; p. 1076 
no. 878—typed copy of diary. Moses Cohen was also the leader of the congregation of Naveh 
Shalom, in addition to his commercial activities, and on pp. 971-973, no. 897 of Ohel David we 
find his collection of Naveh Shalom’s papers including the records of correspondence with the 
Baghdad rabbinate over difficulties occasioned in releasing the wife of a man drowned in the 
Ganges to marry again. The marriage records include some celebrated in Chinsura, Chander- 
nagere, Singapore, Madras, Rangoon and Moulmein Other documents include bills of conver- 
sion, lists of circumcision, and writs of manumission (of slaves—these latter also served as 
their bills of conversion). Notable is one writ of manumission issued by the elder David Sassoon 
to his,slave Salem in 1843. 

*Sassoon, History, p. 211 and Abraham Yaari Hebrew Printing in the East (Hebrew), 
Part Il; India and Baghdad, Special Supplement to Kirjath Sepher XVII (Jerusalem, 1940), pp. 
9-13 and elsewhere. Iraki leaves a record of marriages 1829-1864 listed in Ohel David, pp. 988- 
989, no. 835. 

*Yaar, press, p. 9 refers to a letter of S. Robertson, a missionary, 8 July 1816. 


10Sassoon, History, p. 210 and Fischel, “Calcutta”. 

11Ibid 

12Yaari, “Ezra” Encyclopedia Judaica VI, p. 1108; Issac S, Abraham, The Origin and 
History of the Jews of Calcutta (Calcutta, n.d) pp. 26, 62-64. More information on this and 
many other points will be available in Rabbi Ezekiel N. Musleah’s, On the Banks of the Ganges: 
The Sojourn of the Jews in Calcutta, shortly scheduled for publication. Musleah, born in 
Calcutta was Rabbi of Maghen David Synagogue from 1952 to 1964. Jacob Saphir, Even Saphir 
(Hebrew) (Mainz, 1874) lists other leading notables. Other travelogues include the highly in- 
accurate Solomon Rinmon, Mas’ot Shelome (Hebrew) (Vienna; 1884). See also Avraham Yaari, 
Sheluhe Eretz Yisrael be-Hedu (Hebrew) (Jerusalem, 1950) summarizing the reports of the collec- 
tors for the Jerusalem Yeshivas, who journeyed to India (this piece was also published in Volume 
XXVI of the Jerusalem periodical Sinai). Several more recent travelogues exist of which Louis 
Rabinowitz, Far East Mission (Johannesburg, 1952), pp. 1-12 and 194-217 treats Calcutta at 
length. ` 

11 Abraham History ; Isaac, A Short Account of the Calcutta Jews with a Sketch of the 
Bene Israels, the Cochin Jews, the Chinese Jews and the Black Jews of Abyssinia (a.p , n.d. 1917). 
Isaac was a Bene Israel journalist from Western India associated with Ezra Arakie, 

14 C Finch, “Vital Statistics of Calcutta” Journal of the Statistical Society of London XIII 
(1850), pp. 172 as quoted in S. N. Mukherjee, “Class, Caste and Politics in Calcutta, 1815-1838”, 
ined. Edmund Leach and S. N. Mukherjee, Elites in South Asia (Cambridge, England, 1970), 


p. 37. 
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15 Bengal and Agra Annual Guide, 1841 (Calcutta, 1866), p. 13 ; Report on the Census of 
the Town of Calcutta taken on 6th August 1876 ‘by H. Beverly (Calcutta, 1876), p. Ixxxi; H. 
Beverly Report on the Census of the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta taken on the 17th February 
1881 (Calcutta, 1881) pp. 24-25 ; H.F.JT. McGuire, Report on the Census of Calcutta taken on 
26th February 1891 (Calcutta, 1891), pp (20, xc). Census of India, 1911, Vol. V : City of Calcutta,' 
Part I: Report by W. H. Thompson (Calcutta, 1913), p.43; Census of India 1921, Vol. VI: 
City of Calcutta, Part L: Report by W. H. Thompson (Calcutta, 1923), pp. 49, 74; Census of 
India, 1931, Vol. VI : Calcutta, Parts I and Il by A. E Porter (Calcutta, 1933), pp. 102, 110, 140; 
Census of India, 1951, Vol. VII, Part IV: Calcutta Industrial Region Tables by A. Mitra 
(Calcutta 1954), p, 250 ; Census of India, 1961, Vol. XVI, West Bengal and Sikkim, Part I-A, 
p. 226. 


17S8assoon, History, pp. 210, 214-215 and Yaari, Press, p.9. 


‘8Sassoon History, p. 210 and Dwek materials from footnote 7, also materials in printed 
presentation for Privy Council case, no title, author or date. 


: 1°Abraham, History, pp. 30-31 ; Sassoon, History, p. 215. 


2°Abraham, History, p. 36 ; Isaac, History, p. 13. There are ae annual reports of the 
school in the Hebrew University Library. 


41Jewish Free School and Talmud Torah, later Elias J. Meyer Free School and Talmud 
Torah Annual Reports 1915-1940 ; Abraham, History, p. 37 ; Isaac, History, p. 14. 


»4Sassoon, History, p. 215 ; Levy v. Ezra, All India Reporter (Calcutta, 1921), p. 378. 
+*Abraham, History, p. 36. 

14Ibid., pp. 62-64. 

24See note 8. 

26See Yaari, Press, passim. 

27Yari, Press, p. 14. 


18 Avraham ben David, Shiro v Piyyut shel Yahudei Bavel v Dorot Ha-Achionim (Hebrew) 
(Jerusalem, 1970), pp. 284-285. 


39Yaarı, Press, pp. 14-15 ; Abraham, History, pp. 21-24. 
+0Yaari, Press, pp. 15-17 ; Sassoon, History, p. 214. 


“1This is perhaps best chronicled in the pages of the English Language papers: The Eastern 
Hebrew and Annual Ist No. 1942 went to five volumes ; Shma, the journal of the Jewish Associa- 
tion of Calcutta was started in 1946 and lasted into the early 1960’s. The Zionist Association 
of Bomby published the Jewish Advocate in the 1930’s, which contained much Calcutta coverage. 
Other papers who covered Calcutta Jews were the Jewish Chronicle of London, the Jewish Tribune 
of Bombay, and the Israel’s Messenger of Shahghai (until the death of its editor N. B. Ezra in 
1935). There were two shortlived papers in English Davar b’Ito and Davar Achair (15 Nov. 1971~— 
30 Jan. 1919) published during the First World War period and concerned with relations with 
English Jewish servicemen. They were the locus of a famous feud between E.M.D. Cohen, and 
Herbert Loewe, the famous Hebrew scholar serving as chaplain in India. 
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32 Bengal and Agra Guide, p. 16. 
“sIbid., pp. 163-166. 
‘+Tbid., pp. 211. 


‘SA newspaper item in the Englishman of August 7, 1901 tells us that Sir David Ezra 
demanded 539,000 Rs. for his Esplanade property whereas the government offered him 300,000 
The Ezra firm is always listed as landlord in the commercial directories as are firms such as 
those of David and I. J. Cohen. 

**Commerce XXXVIII (April 6, 1929), p 695 ; (Jan. 15, 1929), p. 115 ; (April 13), p. 753. 

`TIbid ,and (Jan. 22, 1929), p 109. 

+8Same as notes 36 and 37. 

+“Ibid 

*°Thacker’s Indian Directory 1915 (Calcutta, 1915), passim. 

*1Thacker’s 1920 (Calcutta, 1920), passim. 

+*Hayyim J. Cohen, “A Note on Social Change Among Iraqi Jews, 1917-1951”, Jewish 
Journal of Soctology VI Il (December, 1966), pp. 204-208. 

+4Thacker’s 1915. : 

+4Chaim Bermant, Troubled Eden : An Anatomy of British Jewry (London, 1971). 

+5Seth, History, pp 535-540. 

~. *°Census of India, 1911 Vol. V, Part Ul, Tables, pp. 116-117. 

+1Fbid , Part I, p. 52. 

+2 All Calcutta census references as in Note 16. 

+°Ben Yaacov, History, pp. 336-338. 

soJames W. Loewen, The Mississippi Chinese : Between Black and White (Cambridge, Mass, 
1971) 

“1A British source of 1803 notes : 

The Armenians are the most numerous body of foreign merchants ın this Capital. They 


carry on an extensive trade from China and most of the seaports to the Eastward and to the 
West, as far as the Persian Gulf. E 


Latterly, they, too, seem to have gone into house property especially. Jute and sharebroking as 
well as shellac seem to be other community specialities. The 1849 Bengal and Agra Guide shows 14 
Armenian merchants (compare 5 Greeks, 11 Moghuls i,e Iranians, 15 Jews, and 9 Parsees), 
Several of the leading Armenian firms owned coal mines. A listing of shellac firms in Commerce 
XXXVIII (April 13, 1929). p. 752 shows them in third and eighth place. 


52Census of Calcutta, 1866, p. 13. 


\ ssThomas A. Timberg, “Marwari Merchant Migration: A Survey and Discussion of the 
Relevence of Theory”. Paper delivered at the International Congress of Orientalists, Paris, France, 
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54Max Weber, The Sociology of Religion (Boston, 1962), pp. 108-109. 


ssR. Fox, “Family, Caste and Commerce ina North Indian Market Town”, Economic 
Development and Cultural Change, XV (April 1967), pp. 313-314. 


*sRabbi Ezekiel Musleah of Mikveh Israel Congregation, Philadelphia. 


37W. F. Wertheim, East-West Parallels: Sociological Approaches to Modern Asia (The 
Hague, 1964), pp 39-82 g 


Fazlul Hug and His Reaction: to the 
Two-Nation Theory (1940-47)" 


AMALENDU DE 
Jadavpur University 


Emergence of Fazlul Hug in Bengal Politics 


THE PROCESS OF DISRUPTION of communal harmony in Bengal actually 
started with the working of the Provincial Autonomy under the Act of 1935. In 
the election of 1937 Fazlul Huq, leader of the newly founded Krishak Praja Party, 
achieved great success. He enthused the rural people of Bengal, especially the 
peasants and poorer section of masses, with a new slogan—a slogan for the aboli- 
tion of the Permanent Settlement. This demand was incorporated in the election 
manifesto of the Party in 1936.1 Fazlul Huq, in his innumerable speeches, 
stressed the necessity of abolishing the Permanent Settlement and of introducing a 
radical change in Bengal’s agrarian life. He believed that the abolition of the 
Zamindary system and the usury system, which were sucking the life-blood of the 
people of Bengal, was the sine qua non of any improvement in the lot of the 
peasantry as well as other sections of people. He attached so much importance 
to this issue that before the election of 1937 he did not hesitate to break negotia- 
tions with the Muslim League when it refused to accept the provision of the 
abolition of the Permanent Settlement in a joint election programme.? The 
Muslim League fought the election on its own tickets. Fazlul Huq set up candi- 
dates against those of the Muslim League in almost all the constituencies. 


Jinnah for the first time extensively toured different parts of the province for 
his election campaign. But he met a powerful rival in Fazlul Huq. It was on the 
question of the abolition of the Permanent Settlement that Fazlul Huq defeated 
Nazimuddin, a scion of the Nawab family of Dacca and a prominent Muslim 
Leaguer, in Patuakhali (in the district of Barisal). After that Nazimuddin never 
dared face a rural constituency. Thus Fazlul Hug got enormous support from 
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the Muslim masses and he emerged as the most dominating figure of Bengal poli- 
tics in 1937. Never since its inception in 1906, had the Muslim League adopted 
a resolution asking for the abolition of the Permanent Settlement.4 Fazlul 
Hug was the first man among the politicians of Bengal who vigorously campaigned 
and whipped up public opinion in favour of this particular demand. True, peasant 
agitation had a long history in Bengal. But no attempt had been made so long 
to organize the peasants in a separate platform. The first attempt in this direction 
was made only in August 1936, when a few leaders of Bengal met at Calcutta to 
form the Provincial Peasant Organizing Committee.” The first session of the 
Bengal Provincial Peasant Conference was held in March 1937. The Krishak 
Sabha of Bengal was not a powerful organization. So they supported the candi- 
dates of the Krishak Praja Party and of the Congress in the election of 1937,° 
Though the Krishak Praja Party was mainly dominated by the economic question 
and based its policy on the needs of the peasantry, yet this Party also put forward 
a definite political outlook and programme.’ It was an effective weapon in the 
hands of Fazlul Huq in overpowering the Muslim League. 


Among the Hindus, the Congress also swept the polls. The re-actionary 
elements were discredited. Thus the election witnessed the triumph of progressive 
forces in Bengal.® It was expected by all the right-thinking Bengalis that the 
Congress and Krishak Praja leaders would now be ina position to properly guide 
the province. But the tragedy was this that the leaders could not come out of 
their narrow party-shells to serve and safeguard the interests of Bengal as a whole. 


Fazlul Huq felt that as a result of the uneven growth of the two major com- 
munities, the interested parties were getting scope to rouse up communal passions 
among the people. So he wanted to remove the source of this danger by introdu- 
cing agrarian and educational reforms. He believed that it would emancipate the 
Muslim community from its present backward position, place both the Muslims 
and the Hindus on an equal footing and thus prepare the ground for building up 
a happy and prosperous Bengal.® Naturally after his victory at the election, he 
turned to the Congress for help. As he had cordial relations with all the provin- 
cial leaders, he expected that he would receive necessary assistance from them. 
But the response was not at all favourable. He repeatedly requested them to join 
hands with him in forming a stable government in Bengal as also in utilising the 
provisions of Provincial Autonomy fully for the benefit of the people.*® As the 
- Central leadership of the Congress was not favourable to the idea of a Congress— 
Krishak Praja Coalition Ministry, Fazlul Huqg’s hopes and aspirations were 
dashed to the ground. He was not prepared for this and never since then could 
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he forget this blunder committed by the Congress leaders.1! This negative atti- 
tude of the Congress threw Fazlul Huq into the arms of Jinnah, who was anxiously 
waiting for this opportunity. At the same time Jinnah realized that without 
accepting Fazlul Huq’s leadership at least for a temporary period it would be 
difficult for the Muslim League to get a foothold in Bengal. So, he advised his 
followers to forma Huq-League Coalition Ministery under the leadership of 
Fazlul Huq Jinnah persuaded him to join the Muslim League.!‘2 He also kept 
friendly relations with him and unhesitatingly offered all the important posts of 
the League to him. Taking the advantage of this Ministry, Jinnah rapidly streng- 
thened the League. Within three years after the formation of the Ministry in 
1937, the Muslim League established its branches in al! parts of the province. The 
emergence of the Muslim League as a political force completely changed the bal- 
ance of power in Bengal politics. 


Another important feature of this period was that the non-Bengali section 
became powerful in the provincial leadership of the League. They had much 
influence upon the non-Bengali Muslims—workers and other sections,—who 
mainly resided in the urban sectors of Bengal.13 Moreover, the industrialists, 
Zamindars, money-lenders and educated Muslims began to regard the League as the 
sole organization of the Muslims of Bengal and to take interest in its activities. 
Very soon the reactionary elements among the Muslims, who were discredited in 
1937, consolidated their position under the banner of the League. And this section 
never allowed Fazlul Huq to go forward with his scheme of a prosperous Bengal. 


\ 
Demand for A Separate Homeland 


Events move very fast. The twenty-seventh session of the All-India-Muslim 
League commenced at Lahore on 22 March, 1940. Jinnah was in the chair. In 
his Presidential Address he had elaborately discussed the two-nation theory. He 
said that the conception of one Indian nation was the cause of most of the 
troubles and it would lead India to destruction unless it was revised in time. The 
history of the last twelve hundred years would show that this conception of unity 
of India and one nation was never achieved. Rather during these ages India was 
“divided into Hindu India and Mosiem India”. After the conquest of India, 
the British preserved the present artificial unity by their bayonets. But the 
termination of the British regime would throw the Muslims into terrible disaster. 
The Muslims could not accept a constitution in which the Hindus enjoyed the 
dominant position. That would be pure and simple Hindu Raj. The democratic 
system as enunciated by the Congress High Command would destroy the precious 
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objects in Islam. Muslim India had gathered enough experience from the working 
of provincial constitutions during the last two and a half years. So, any repetition 
of such a government would lead the Hindus and Muslims to a civil war.1* Jinnah 
believed that the Hindus and Muslims belonged to two different and distinct 
social orders and to two different nations. 15 


Just one month before this Presidential Address Jinnah had written an 
article under the title ‘Western Democracy Unsuited For India’ for a journal of 
New Delhi. This article became famous as ‘Jinnah’s Thesis’. He stated in this 
article that the British Parliamentary form of government was totally unsuited 
to India and its imposition on India was the main cause of her constitutional 
maladies. He wrote: “Democratic systems based on the concept of a homogene- 
ous nation such as England are very definitely not applicable to heterogenous 
countries such as India and this simple fact is the root cause of all India’s 
constitutional ills’’.16 Therefore, the British Government should realise that 
“Hinduism and Islam represent two distinct and separate civilisations and more- 
over, are as distinct from one anther in origin, tradition and manner of life as are 
the nations of Europe”’.'?7 Jinnah also pointed out that Muslim League was 
irrevocably opposed to the scheme of Federation, because under the guise of 
democracy and parliamentary system of government it would set up the rule of 
the majority community. So, he demanded that the British Government should 
review and revise the entire problem of India’s future constitution and evolve 
such a constitution which “recognises that there are in India two nations both of 
which must share the governance of their common motherland”.18 


A concrete shape to this idea was given in the form of a Resolution at Lahore 
on 23 March, 1940, which was moved, on Jinnah’s request, by A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
Chief Minister of Bengal.!® Many persons were amazed and mortified to see that 
the Lahore Resolution which carried the two-nation theory was moved by a non- 
communal and generous person like Fazlul Huq. But they paid no attention to the 
observation made by Huq after moving the Resolution on that day. A great in- 
justice would be done to him if we fail to study the following questions: Do we 
really find any similarity in outlook between the liberal-minded genuine Bengali 
Fazlul Huq and the orthodox protagonists of the Pakistan demand? Why did 
Huq raise his voice against the separatist policy of the Muslim League? Why 
did he oppose Jinnah? All these questions have not yet been discussed by any 
scholar. If we analyse the views expressed by different Muslim League leaders 
at Lahore on 23-24 March, 1940, we shall find that Fazlul Huq’s approach to 
this particular issue was quite different from that of Jinnah and his followers.2° 
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Fazlul Huq mainly emphasized the precarious constitutional position of the 
Muslims scattered all over India. According to him, the position of the Muslims 
in India was very weak. Even in the majority provinces their condition 'was not 
good, because there they had no ‘‘effective majority”. If a major portion of 
eighty millions Muslims could live together in one province they would have 
nothing to fear. But the Muslims were distributed in an uneven manner in 
different parts of the country. A satisfactory solution of this problem was there- 
fore, essential. Before that it was useless to talk of constitutional advance or 
of safeguards. In the light of this he examined the views of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, who had in his Presidential Address at the All-India session of 
the Indian National Congress, held at Ramgarh in Bihar on 19-20 March, 1940, 
pointed out an alternative course to Muslim India.?1 Maulana Azad called 
upon the Muslims to give up fear and doubt and to view the free India of the 
future with courage and confidence. He appealed to them not to isolate them- 
selves from the mainstream of Indian nationalism and also reminded them of the 
heritage of common nationalism?*. Just before the All-India session of the 
Muslim league at Lahore, Maulana Azad expressed such an opinion which was 
basically opposed to Jinnah’s Thesis. Therefore, all the speakers, who defended 
the Lahore Resolution, bitterly criticized Maulana Azad’s Address. Fazlul Huq 
was the only speaker who did not attack the main theme of Maulana Azad’s 
Address, i.e. the question of ‘common nationality’. He only characterised that 
portion of Maulana Azad’s Address as ‘un-Islamic’ where Maulana Azad said 
Muslims should not feel nervous ; eighty millions was not a small number”, and 
Fazlul Huq did only to point out the precarious constitutional position of the 
Muslims as a minority.23 Though Fazlul Huq endorsed the idea of a separate 
homeland for Muslims, yet he did not preach the two-nation theory. He did not 
attach any importance to the separate identity of the Hindus and the Muslims. 
Nor did he explain the historical events from a communal standpoint. In fact he 
did not accept Jinnah’s interpretation of Indian history and his views on westen 
democracy. He supported the Resolution, because he found no other altenative 
which could effectively safeguard the Muslim interests. He observed thus: 
“The position is such that whatever may be the constitution, Muslim interests are 
bound to suffer just as they have suffered during the last three years of the working 
of provincial autonomy”’.** He was thus attracted to the idea of a separate 
homeland for the Muslims only after witnessing the utter failure of Provincial 
autonomy though he could not accept the two-nation theory as propounded by 
its theoreticians right from the time of Sri Syed Ahmed.25 Any way, we must 
admit that at that time Fazlul Huq could not realize the pernicious effect of the 
Lahore Resolution. Unaware of Jinnah’s trickery, Fazlul Huq became an instru- 
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ment in his hands. In order to strengthen his position in the north-eastern parts 
of India, particularly in Bengal, and considering the necessity of mobilising the 
Muslims of this region behind the demand for Pakistan, Jinnah thought it wise to 
move the Resolution by an influential Bengali leader like Fazlul Huq. 


Another important feature of the separatist movement has also been ignored 
by scholars and politicians. From the proceedings of the Muslim League and all 
other available papers—published and unpublished—I have found that all the 
protagonists of the schemes for a separate homeland for the Muslims belonged 
to the North-Western parts of India, the United Provinces and Hyderabad. 
None of them had any discussion with Fazlul Huq on this matter. Nor did 
Fazlul Hug or any other Bengali Muslim leader take any initiative in preparing 
such a scheme. Indeed, the concept of separatism was mainly propounded by 
non-Bengali Muslim theoreticians. The Muslim League of Sind adopted a resolu- 
tion ın 1938 in which they stated that India was inhabited by two nations—Hindus 
and Muslims, and suggested that India should be divided into two Federations.?* 
But ‘the Bengal Provincal Muslim League began to mobilise the Muslim masses 
in support of Pakistan only after the adoption of Lahore Resolution in March 
1940, not before that. Thus the concept of separatism originated among non= 
Bengali Muslims and they successfully imposed it on the Bengali Muslims after iso- 
lating the great Bengali leader Fazlul Huq from the Muslim masses. 


z 


Two-Nation Theory Challenged 


Very soon Fazlul Huq realized that the Pakistan Resolution was unreal and it 
was in fact directed against the interests of India and Bengal. He greatly felt the 
necessity of coming out of the narrow shells of communal politics. This was first 
expressed in a beautiful address delivered by him at the time of moving a resolu- 
tion on the sad demise of Rabindra Nath Tagore, on the floor of the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly on 12 August, 1941. Fazlul Huq observed: ‘...Speaking 
as a Bengalee, belonging to the province which gave Rabindra Nath birth, speaking 
the very language which Rabindra Nath spoke, it is impossible to lose sight of 
the fact that the great man who earned for the Bengali literature one of the 
highest position in the languages and literatures of the world is no more with 
us, and that all that now lives are his works enshrined not merely in books but 
in the hearts of millions of his countrymen... I hope that that the few words 
which I have been privileged to speak on this occasion will be taken to be 
indicative of our deep sense of sorrow not as individuals, not as members of a 
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community but as members of the great Bengalee race who are proud to-day that 
we had in our midst one like Rabindra Nath to whom the whole world, whether 
he was alive or whether as now he was not alive, the whole of the cultured 
humanity readily pays homage’.2® Thus long before the present outburst of 
love and respect for Rabindra Nath among the people of Bangla Desh, especially 
among the Bengali Muslims, Fazlul Huq indicated the right path to his country- 
men and made them aware of the ‘great Bengalee race’. No other Muslim politi- 
cians of Bengal had ever paid homage to the Poet in such a manner. 


On different occasions Fazlul Huq expressed his views which were contrary to 
the principles of the Muslim League. It generated ill-feeling between him and the 
staunch supportes of Jinnah both inside and outside the Bengal Cabinet. Very 
soon the issues centering round which the Huq-Jinnah rivarly broke out were 
publicly disclosed. Jinnah decided to replace Fazlul Huq as the Chief Minister 
of Bengal by one of his ardent followers and to assert his authority as the President 
of the All—India Muslim League on the affairs of Bengal. To realize this object 
Jinnah advised his followers to tender their resignations from the Cabinet. And 
they did so on 1 December, 1941.2° 


Thus the Coalition Minsitry which was headed by Fazlul Huq from 1937 broke 
down. The dissolution of the Cabinet had raised high hopes in the minds of the 
League leaders. They tried to oust Fazlul Hug from power by forming a Ministry 
under their control. On 10 December, 1941, Jinnah expelled Fazlul Huq from 
the League. But Fazlul Haq rose to the occasion. He quickly consolidated his 
position by forming the Progressive Coalition Party with the Krishak Praja Party, 
asection of the Congress (Sarat Chandra Bose’s group) and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, and headed a new Ministry on and from 12 December, 1941. Thus Jinnah 
was outmanoeuvred by Fazlul Huq.3° Since then the main purpose of his life 
was to unfold the harmonious aspect of Indian life. This was revealed in his 
address at Calcutta on 8 January, 1942, on the occasion of the fifty-eight ascension 
anniversary of Keshab Chandra Sen. As President of the meeting Fazlul Huq 
paid his respectful homage to the saint. He said that Keshab Chandra was a 
great religious reformer and a great benefactor of humanity. Keshab Chandra 
“had shown by precept and example how the conflict of religions could be solved, 
how harmony could be evolved through disunity and how tranquility could be 
restored in the midst of strife”.31 Fazlul Huq regarded him as one of “those 
chosen saints and sages who were sent down by Providence in His infinite mercy 
to show the right path to his erring fellow countrymen”.?2 From his life the 
Indians “would be able to learn that it was through unity and love they would 
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be able to serve their country and community and the future of India would rest 
with those who brought about love and harmony among mankind”. 


He suggested that the life of Keshab Chandra should be studied not merely as 
a narrative or an anecdote, but as “a definite message to mankind, conveyed 
through him by the Creator of the universe”.§4 Finally, Fazlul Huq observed : 
There is no diversity really in religion. All religions must be, from the basic 
point of view, One,..The future of India would be decided not by strife but by 
harmony and those who tried to bring about harmony and concord would be the 
greatest benefactors of the country”?.3 Thus at a very critical moment of Indian 
politics Fazlul Huq remembered Keshab Chandra’s contributions and attached 
great importance to the harmonious aspect of Indian life. Fazlul Huq knew that 
Jinnah and his followers had already roused up a blind passion in favour of the 
Pakistan Resolution. And they did it in the name of Islam. Fazlul Huq did not 
like to give any loophole to them to isolate him from the Muslim masses. So, he 
moved in a subtle way in order to expose the defects of Pakistan Resolution. 
He pointed out that this Resolution did not clearly define the question of self- 
determination of the various constituent units of Pakistan and of the rights and 
privileges of the minorities. He also said this formula might be beneficial to the 
Punjab, but not to Bengal. The interests of Bengali Muslims would be safeguar- 
ded only when they would agree “to fall in line with the rest of India”. On 
February 2, 1943, Fazlul Huq wrote thus in a letter: “.,.Ever since I moved 
the Pakistan resolution at the open of the session Muslim League at Lahore on 
March 24, 1940, I have most scrupulously avoided making any observations against 
the Pakistan scheme. I have realized ever since, that confusion has been made worse 
confounded by theorists who have from time to time expounded most fantastic 
ideas, about the Pakistan scheme... We have to remember that the 3 Provinces 
geographically adjacent to Bengal are Assam, Bihar and Orissa. In Assam, the 
Muslims are only 35% ; in Bihar, 10% ; and in Orissa barely 4%. ` f 


“It is therefore, evident that Bengal, as constituted, cannot form autonomous 
states with the geographically adjacent provinces. If, however, Bengal has got 
to be divided into two the result will be that the Eastern Zone which will be a 
predominantly Muslim area will be surrounded by 4 Provinces in which Hindus 
will be in a majority. It is, therefore, no use hoodwinking the Muslims of Bengal 
that the formula which may hold good in the Punjab will also hold good in Bengal. 
At the same time, Bengal Muslims realize that they have got to fall in line 
with the rest of India. We depend upon the Qaid-i-Azam to modify the 
Pakistan idea so as to enable the Muslims of Bengal also to assert their self- 
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determination along with the Muslims of other Provinces and also members of other 
communities in all the provinces”.36 


Fazlul Huq realized that the Muslim League’s victory march throughout India 
would start from Bengal immediately after the consolidation of their power in 
this part of the country because the percentage of Muslim population in Bengal 
was the highest. Naturally the events of Bengal would greatly affect other 
provinces. On the other hand it would be easier to defeat the Pakistan demand 
on an all-India plane by maintaining Hindu-Muslim unity in Bengal. Frontier 
Gandhi and the nationalist forces were still powerful in the north-western parts 
of India. Under these circumstances the main responsibility of arresting the 
progress of the Pakistan demand had fallen on Bengal. Analysing the entire 
situation in this manner Fazlul Huq vigorously propagated the idea of ‘common 
nationalism’ as opposed to the ‘two-nations idea’. With this object in view he 
had convened the Hindu-Muslim Unity Conference at Calcutta Town Hall on 
20 June, 1942. The Congress, Hindu Mahasabha, Krishak Praja Party, Liberal 
Federation and Progressive Muslim League took part init. This Unity conference 
stressed the need of creating an atmosphere of Communal harmony and co-operation 
in Bengal and set up a permanent non-party and non-political organisation to 
be known as the ‘Council of the Hindu-Muslim Unity Association’ for this 
purpose. But the leaders of the Muslim League condemned those Muslim ° 
leaders who had participated in the Unity Confernce. They declared that they 
did not represent the Muslim commuinty. Fazlul Huq admininistered a sharp 
rejoinder to them. He said that certainly “he did not represent that section 
of the Muslim Community who were a disgrace to the Muslim Community and 
who thought that the best interest of Islam would be served, not in co-operation 
but in distrust and quarrel with sister Communities”.7 He was proud to 
represent that section of the Muslim Community “who observed Islamic tenets”, 
and “desired friendship with Hindu brethren, not for political purposes o! 
personal ends, but for this that in order to be a true Muslim he had got to be 
friendly with his neighbour and live in peace and amity with him”.38 He called 
upon the Hindus and Mulims to realise the fact that “they had got 
to live together, sink or swim together and if need be, lay down their lives 
together for the good of their common motherland”.®® Fazlul Huq also reminded 
the Muslims that “the teachings of Islam were for peace and peace only ; without 
peace there could not be internal harmony and without harmony there could not 
be any progress of any kind’”.*° In conclusion he expressed the hope that “the 
20th of June would be a red-letter day in the history of Bengal, marking a new era 
of communal peace and harmony”.*! 
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During this time Fazlul Huq as Chief Minister of Bengal made a scheme to 
maintain communal harmony and for that a sum of Rs. 1 lakh and 20 thousand 
had been allotted under the head ‘Communal harmony’. This was known as a 
‘Modest Scheme’ in the Government circles.42 He was confident that “the 
Indians would evolve out of the heterogenous peoples of India a system, a 
political and social ideal, which will redound to the glory of India”.43 The 
Muslim League leaders started a vigorous campaign against him. They denounced 
Fazlul Huq as ‘a Mirjafar’ and ‘a traitor’ to the cause ‘of Islam. In 
order to expose his ‘betrayal’ five hundred meetings had been organised in Bengal 
by the League within seven months (December, 1941—June, 1942) after the 
formation of the Ministry. At each of these meetings speaker after speaker had 
spoken the ‘vilest of lies’ about him in order to blacken his character before his 
community. They wanted to destroy Fazlul Huq’s political career by poisoning 
the minds of unsophisticated Muslims of Bengal. It is interesting to note that 
during this time the non-Bengali Muslims of Calcutta and its neighbourhood 
became very much vocal against Fazlu] Huq,*+ 


Fazlul Huq displayed enough vigour and courage to face it. He declared that 
the present Muslim League under the leadership of Jinnah had forfeited its claim 
_ to be considered as a political organisation of the Muslims, He suggested that 
the effective way of rescuing the Muslim League from the clutches of ‘un-Islamic 
and undemocratic leaders’ was to oraganise the ‘Progressive Muslim League’, 
For this he formed an organizing Committee in Calcutta and contacted persons 
to help him to from an all-India party to frustrate Jinnha’s designs.- The main 
basis of this organization would be “universal Islamic fraternity”. Thus, depending 
on the teachings of Islam, Fazlul Huq tried to distory the very basis of the two- 
nation theory. He boldly declared that the Muslim League would not exist in 
which he had no part to play.t® He was derermined to keep Bengal free from 
the domination of outside authority. He declared: “,..For my part, I will never 
allow the interst of 33 millions of the Muslims of Bengal to be put under the 
domination of any outside authority however eminent it may be. At the present 
moment I have a feeling that Bengal does not eount in the counsels of political 
leaders outside our province, although we constitute more than 1/3rd of the total 
Muslim population in India”.4® Thus Fazlul Huq unfurled the flag of revolt 


against Jinnah. 
But Fazlul Huq did not keep himself confined to Bengal politics only. He also 


collaborated with the nationalist Muslims and the progressive forces ın other 
parts of the country. He attended the All-India Azad Moslem Conference, held 
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at Delhi, on 28 February and 1 March, 1942, which was presided over by Allah 
Bux, a noted nationalist Muslim leader and Chief Minister of Sind. The Board 
of this Conference demanded in a resolution that for proper handling of the 
question of foreign aggression India’s inpependence should be immediately recog- 
nised. It also ‘challenged the Muslim League’s claim to represent the Muslims 
of India”.47 Again, on 10 March, 1942, Fazlul Huq, Dr. Khan Sahib and Allah 
Bux, three prominent Muslim Chief Ministers, in a telegram to the Prime Minister 
of England demanded the immediate transfer of power to the Indians.4® Fazlul 
Huq believed that the recognition of India’s independence would easily help him to 
crush Jinnah’s political philosophy. 


A Victim of British-League Conspiracy 


Both Jinnah and the British Government were greatly alarmed by the views 
and activities of Fazlul Huq. The new Cabinet set up by him “on purely national 
and patriotic lines’ did not appeal to the Governor Sri John Herbert.*® 
The British Government thought that if Fazlul Huq agreed to join hands with 
Jinnah to oppose Mahatma Gandhi then it would be easier for them to crush 
the Mahatma and the Congress. They were seriously studying the possibility 
of this plan just before the August Revolution. But Fazlul Huq could not satisfy 
them.5° So, the Governor did not allow the Ministry to function normally 
and adopted measures to discredit him. Fazlul Huq earnestly tried to overcome 
this difficulty by forming a National Government in Bengal with all the parties 
in the Assembly and he was even prepared to resign his post for this noble cause. 
He realized that there was no other alternative to save Bengal from the impending 
disaster. In fact, from December, 1941, he was trying to form a complete 
cabinet in Bengal. But he could not do that because of the stubborn opposition 
of the Muslim League. The idea of a National Government was killed by Jinnah 
Exposing the role of British Imperialists, Fazlul Huq on the floor of the Assembly 
commented : “It is well known that the union of Hindus and Moslems and of 
other communities in a common endeavour for the political: advancement of the 
country does not commend itself to Britishers with imperialistic views. Secondly 
the group represented by Sir Nazimuddin was at that time a great political assev 
in the hands of British Imperialists. It was through this school of politicians 
that British statesmen hoped to fight the Congress and indeed all nationalist 
activities”. 1 


Fazlul Huq became a victim of this conspiracy and he was compelled to resign 
on 28 March, 1943. Jinnah was so glad that he “described Mr. Fazlul Huq as 
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a traitor who has now met his Waterloo”.5? There was no doubt that Fazlul 
Huq had given the ‘correct lead’ and had shown great courage to indicate “‘the 
only line of solution if Bengal or India is to be saved”.5* Referring to it, Dr. 
Shyama Prasad Mookerjee declared from a public platform : “Mr. Fazlul Huq had 
been ousted because he roused the ire of Clive Street and the Governor by his 
independence. The fact that they Hindus and Muslims, had gathered on the 
same platform in pursuance of a common cause augured well for the future of the 
province’’.54 


On 24 April 1943, Nazimuddin formed a new Cabinet. But it completely 
ignored the interests of Bengal. To expose and condemn the policy of this 
Ministry Fazlul Huq with his ill-health made a long written statement on the floor 
of the Assembly on 28 February, 1944. He said : “The semblance of a Government 
that now prevails in Bengal is the very reverse of democracy, because it is really 
autocracy in which the persons in authority exercise an amount of irresponsible 
power which even the Czar in his wildest dreams might have envied”.55 According 
to him the Ministers were not responsible to the Assembly, but were responsible 
to Jinnah as the head of the Muslim League. They were receiving mandates 
from the Malabar Hill and were solely guided by him. As a result of this policy 
“Provincial autonomy under the Act of 1935 stands completely strangled and 
conditions are now much worse than they were when the bureaucrats of old used to 
exercise autocratic power”’.5° 


Fazlu] Huq remarked that since 1913 he was in the Legislature. But he had 
never seen such a misery in Bengal. From the economic point of view Bengal was 
one of the poorest of Indian provinces. Similarly she had fallen into political 
bankruptcy. There was none to fight for the rights of the people. Referring to 
this pitiable sight of Bengal, Fazlul Huq observed: “I have always been proud 
of Bengal, proud of its achievements in the fields of Science, Literature and Art ; 
of Law and Medicine ; of Philosophy and Politics and also in all those elements of 
culture which are the pride and glory of every civilised nation. I will not talk of other 
matters but I will only refer briefly to the political bankruptcy into which Bengal 
has fallen. This pitiable and much despised Bengal of today is the Bengal which 
produced W. C. Bonnerjee, Surendra Nath Banerjee, Narendra Nath Sen, Motilal 
Ghosh, Bhupendra Nath Bose, Lalmohon Ghosh, Shamsul Huda, Abdul Rasul, 
Aswini Dutta, Ambica Majumdar and others too numerous to mention. I remem- 
ber the days previous to the introduction of Minto-Morley Reform when Bengal 
was supposed to be under the administration of irresponsible bureaucracts and 
when the political privileges now enjoyed by the people were uttely unknown. 
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But in those days of autocracy if anything were to happen which was likely to go 
against the intersts of the people in a slightest degree, the public platform and the 
press would ring with denunciations of the Government conduct and Government 
policy, and in the vast majority of cases public protests used to prevail. But what 
is the case to-day? On their own showing and according to their own admission, 
the Ministers by their irresponsible policy and reckless extravagance have brought 
about one of the most devastative famines known to history. And when the cup 
of misery of the people was full horrible atrocities were perpetuated on the poor 
and the helpless destitutes of Calcutta on the plea of removing them to suitable 
habitations elsewhere. I have seen dire scenes of horror which it is impossible 
for me to describe but not even the hundredth part of these atrocities would 
have been possible even 30 years ago. Now everything is possible because there 
is none to protest. Throughout Bengal there is none who seems prepared to raise 
his little finger to save his people from oppression or from the policy of the Ministers 
which may bring about ruin and devastation in the country’’.57 


This was the voice of a man who had completely identified himself with the 
tradition and culture of Bengal. But it was a lone voice,—a cry in the wilderness. 


The Spirit of Bengal Overshadowed by Communal Frenzy 


Thus the last great Bengali among the Bengalis was isolated from the masses 
and the gates of Bengal were left wide open to the successive waves of commu- 
nalism unleashed by the Muslim League Ministry in Bengal (1943-1947). Fazlul 
Huq was so much bewildered and confused to see the appearance of evil forces 
everywhere in India that for the time being he could not realize the significance of 
the historic march of Mahatma Gandhi in the riot-affected areas of Noakhali. 
He said that “his stay in Noakhali is wholly meaningless and that the proper 
place for him-is in New Delhi where he can negotiate for the peace of all 
communities in India’.5® He also reminded Mahatma Gandhi: “you should 
remember thai while you are wasting your time under cocoanut sheds in Noakhali, 
India is marching headlong towards destruction”. But after his heart to heart talk 
with Mahatma Gandhi on 27 February, 1947, at Haimchar, Fazlul Huq praised 
Mahatma Gandhi’s good-will mission in the disturbed areas of East Bengal and 
announced his “intention to spend the rest of his life in preaching goodwill amongst 


the Hindus and Muslims”. He thought it “would make Bengal really happy and 
prosperous”. °° 


Realizing the evil consequences of the partition of India, he even suggested at 
the last moment that power should not be transferred to India then. In April, 1947, 
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Fazlul Huq said : “Since those who have sown the wind are unable to control the 
whirlwind, there must be an agitation calling upon HMG to rescind their decision 
of February 20 and allow India to proceed peacefully on the road of progress” ®t 


After the acceptance of the decision of the partition of India and of Bengal by 
political parties, Fazlul Huq issued the following statement on 26 July, 1947: 
“I am one of the very few Indians who condemn all that has happened in Indian 
politics during the last two years-and I say publicly that I condemn the circums- 
tances which have led to the unfortunate division of the province’’.®? 


He was mortified to see that Hindus were leaving their homes through panic as 
Pakistan Government was going to be established very shortly. He rushed to his 
home district and addressed a public meeting at Barisal town on 1 August, 1947. 
It was reported in a Calcutta daily ; “He assured them there would be no fratri- 
cidal strife and appealed to them not to leave. He asked local Muslim leaders 
to declare they would protect the minorities by all the means at their disposal. 
If Pakistan meant any oppression of Hindus, he said, he would call it a political 
bluff. He would not hesitate to sacrifice his life for defending those he had always 
regarded as his brothers and sisters’’.°* 


This was the last meeting he addressed in undivided Bengal. True to his words, 
Fazlul Huq at the age of eighty one, in 1954, shook the very basis of Pakistan and 
galvanized the minds of the people of Bangla Desh by the ideal of Bengali 
Nationalism. °+4 
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Anglo-Indian Statesmanship* 
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THAT THE BRITISH EAST. INDIA COMPANY founded and maintained 
two educational institutions during the last half century of its relationship to India 
as the ruling body ‘is one of the least known facts about it. In this attempt to 
` educate its servants itis. perhaps unique in the ‘history of chartered trading 
companies of European nations. The Company’s East India College at Hailey- 
bury was designed to train its civil servants, while’ its “military seminary” at 
Addiscombe (near Croydon) was to prepare engineers and officers for the British- 
Indian army. While Haileybury has received some attention from scholars, 
Addiscombe has been neglected since 1894.1 


- One purpose of this paper is to recall the origins of Haileybury as a school 
for Anglo-Indian statěmanship. Another is to sketch the curriculum and examine 
briefly the myth of ‘the profound influence at Haileybury of utilitarianism. A 
third purpose is to examine the patronage system under which young men were 
appointed to Haileybury and thus toIndia. Of interest, also is the then contem- 
-porary debate between. critics and defenders of Haileybury. Was the school 
adequate to train young men for India? Though this evaluation continued from 
a new perspective when the competitive system fully replaced the patronage system 
in 1857, such a comparison is not attempted here. 


The chief reason for the founding of ‘such training colleges was, of 
course, He fact thar the Company had developed, by a curious anomaly, from a 


*This paper is paisa in part on Chapter I of the author’s The James Thomason School in 
Northern India, 1822-1853 » A Biographical and Administrative Study, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 1970. Also note that the term Anglo-Indian 
in this paper refers to Englishmen in India during the first of the nineteenth century, or to the 
careerist in retirment in England. 
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N 
commercial concern trading into the East Indies and then China, into the corpora- 
tion that governed much of the sub-continent of India. Each new conquest or cession 
or treaty opened up new opportunities for English talent in diplomacy and intelli- 
gence, in direct administration of justice, land revenue, public works, or in military 
protection in exchange for political control. Required as a result was a policy of 
training an imperial task force, if possible of unimpeachable character. The 
Company’s Directors had to find a way of stilling, parliamentary critics while 
maintaining control of patronage, for patronage meant jobs for their sons and those 
of their friends for generations to come. 


The first man to take firm steps to meet the demand for training in administra- 
tion and statesmanship was the Marquis Wellesley, Governor-General of India, 
1798-1805. Having conquered Tipu Sultan in the south, annexed the Carnatic, 
gained the teritories known as the Ceded and Conquered Provinces [theNorth- 
Western Provinces (NWP), he broke up the Maratha Confederacy and imposed 
treaties of alliance and mutual defence on them and numerous other Indian princi- 
palities. Each annexed or allied territory henceforth required governors, administ- 
rators, political residents, and British military personnel, both in an advisory and 
standing army capacity. It was this need that prompted Wellesley to found the 
College of Fort William in Calcutta. : 


In a lengthy statement made in July 1800, Wellesley confronted a surprised 
Court of Directors of the East India Company with a fully developed plan for æ 
school. He had formulated a statement of purpose as well as curriculum; he had 
a faculty ready to train young men up to the new demands of Indian administra- 
tion. It was surely obvious, he wrote, that the terms “writer, factor, and mer- 
chant” to distinguish the Company’s servants was “utterly inapplicable” to the 
new duties now devolving on them. These he outlined as follows : 


To dispense justice to millions of people of various languages, manners, usages and 
religions; to administer a vast and complicated system of ‘revenue throughout districts 
equal in extent to some of the most considerable kingdoms in Europe; to maintain civil 
order in one of the most populous and litigious regions of the world ; “these aro, now the 
duties of the larger proportion of the civil servants of the Company.” 


Wellesley, looking upon his Indian empire as a “sacred trust” and “a perma- 
nent possession”, called for the administrative means to ensure the safety and 
stability of that empire and the development of a just, firm and moderate policy 
towards the peoples and principalities native to India. Where but in the institution 
he envisaged for Calcutta—‘the Oxford of the East’”—would he train the young 
recruits from the United Kingdom of England, Scotland and Ireland? 
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Wellesey found himself recalled, not because his policy of training potential 
proconsuls, diplomats and administrators was considered premature or visionary, 
but because he had presented the Company and Board of Control* with a fait 
accompli of undetermined costs tó the Company treasury. Suffice it to say that 
the Company preempted Wellesley’s training policy, laid plans to found a 
‘comparable school near London, and ordered Wellesley’s institution to limit itsels 
to giving supplementary instruction in the languages of India. Hence the College 
of Fort William became one of the Indian adjuncts to the East India College 
founded immediately afterward at Haileybury. 


One might conclude that Haileybury’s founding was prompted alone by 
Wellesley’s Calcytta initiative. The evidence strongly indicates, however, that 
the need for a training school was recognized by Cornwallis when he was 
Governor-General from 1785 to 1793. As a result of the europeanisation of the 
services and other reforms under Cornwallis, many additional administrative 
positions were created. Cornwallis apparently had. great difficulty in finding perso- 
nnel qualified in terms of general knowledge and ability in the use of Indian 
languages to fill these positions.” What was more natural than for governors to 
think of means to educate their recruits for the new administrative posts? 
Wellesley went to India, recognized the need, and acted promptly. Therefore, 
one might suggest, that his decisive action served as the catalyst which speeded up 
the birth of such a school in England. 


H 


A Company committee, appointed in the autumn of 1804, recommended the 
establishment of the East India College. Classes were first held in the Hertford 
Castle, beginning in February 1806. Suitable buildings for a residential college 
were completed on an estate purchased (near Hoddeston and Ware) in Hertford- 
shire. Thus it was that “Haileybury” was opened in 1809. During the half 
century from 1806 to 1857, approximately 2,000 young men, appointed to Hailey- 
bury by the patronage system, left for India to serve in the new capacities created 
by the reforms of Lord Cornwallis, John Shore (later Lord Teignmouth), and the 
' Marquis of Wellesly.¢ 


As indicated, if the Corut of Directors wished to prove themselves capable of 
governing the greatly enlarged sphere of British India, they had to upgrade these 
potential proconsuls to professional standards demanded by men like Wellesley. 
Faced with this challenge, they offered courses along lines suggested by Wellesley 
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in 1800. These fell into two broad categories, called Europeans and Orientals. 

The European subjects included Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, Classical 

and General Literature, History and Polictical Economy, and in the last division, 

General Polity and the Laws of England. The most distinguished teachers in. 
Haileybury’s Europen Department were those who filled the chairs in History and 

Political Economy, and in Law and Polity. The Rev. Thomas Robert Malthus 

taught History and Political Economy at the East India College from 1806 to 1835. 

His Principles of Political Economy, published in 1820, was presumably based ‘on 

lectures he first gave to Haileybury students.? . (More will be heard about him as 

the champion of Haileyburys’ cause against its foremost critics), Malthus was 

succeeded. in 1835 by the Rey. Richard Jones, and Jones in 1855 by Sir James 

‘Stephen, the former Permanent Under- Secretary at the Colonial Office.® Perhaps. 
better-known then was William Empson, who taught Law and Polity from 1824 to 

1852 and a regnen contributor to the Edinburgh Review.? 


~ . The Oriental ; Department at first sonent on Hindu Pilea and the 
History of Asia as. one discipline,-but this was allowed to lapse: in 1837. _In 

terms of Indian languages, Haileybury demanded Sanskrit throughout its history, 
much to.the chagrin of some of. its brightest students. Arabic and Persian were 
taught, as well as several. Indian vernaculars. It. was considered advantageous 
to provide at- least- elementary instruction in both the. ‘classical and the: most 
widely spoken languges of India before the students left England.1° . 


! 

While this article was designed to be less argumentative than informative, one 
widely-held supposition regarding curriculum content needs to be examined. 
Since the publication of Eric. Stokes’ The English Utilitarians and India much 
has been written about the degree in which the ideas associated with Jeremy 
Bentham and James Mill were influential at Haileybury. While Stokes’ work 
remains a provocative study of a. fascinating subject for the political scientist, 
one must question the validity of his arguments for the currency of utilitarianism 
at the East India College. Stokes, after demonstrating that ‘ Governor-General 
Bentinck (1828-1835) .acknowldged his indebtedness to Bentham, asserted also 
that the latter’s ideas “were disseminated among the young [Anglo-] Indian 
civilians at,,.Haileybury”. To substantiate his case he quoted George Campbell, 
who claimed, writing fifty years after his residence at Haileybury, that he had 
been influenced by Empson: “He was a good deal of a Benthamite and I came 
away from Haileybury with a very, sound belief in ‘the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number’.” -It'is strange that Campbell was not impressed sufficiently 
in 1852 to have mentioned this influence in his Modern India, in which he also 
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wrote about his college experience. Perhaps the influence was not as sharp at 
Haileybury as has been assumed. Even Campbell seemed to require a half century 
to gain this perspective. 


Perhaps Stokes himself provided a clue for placing utilitarianism in its proper 
perspective. Immeditately after this reference to Campbell, Stokes wrote : 


It would be natural to expect the Utilitarians interested in India to ally themselves with the 

, general current of reform... And for the most part they did.. Yet the specific influence 
of utilitarianism, especially that exerted by James Mill and Bentham, was surprisingly 
distinct and isolated from the broad body of Liberal opinion. This was not due to the 
much closer definition and precision of their actual practical ideas, but to an alienation in 
sentiment such as narrowed them into a sect in England.” 1? 


It could be proposed on the basis of Stokes’ work that Haileyburians, 
Campbell included, if not Holt Mackenzie, were by and large no more influenced 
by utilitarianism than was Dalbousie. Stokes saw the Jatter standing in the 
utilitarian tradition because he combined, as in Bentinck, the two qualities that 
Bentham thought ideal; authoritarianism and reform, enlightenment and despotism. 
Dalhousie’s utilitarianism was, however, “no longer a fixed programme derived 
from the texts of Bentham, nor was it a set of intellectual dogmas. It was rather 
a practical cast of mind, a strong aggressive with which a man of affairs could 
approach specific issues’’.1® 


Fortunately Stokes is his own basis critic. Other historians since then, 
however, have made sweeping generaliastions about the utilitarian influence at 
Haileybury which are simply not borne out by the facts. For example, C. H. 
Philips wrote in 1961 that through a combination of the use of James Mill’s 
History of British India as a textbook at Haileybury and ‘‘a succession of eminent 
utiliarians or close sympathizers” (meaning Malthus, Empson, James Mackintosh 
and Stephen) teaching political economy, law and history, the utilitarian influence 
had a profound impact. He specifically mentioned Holt Mackenzie and James 
Thomason, who were students at Haileybury in 1806-08 and 1820-22 respectively, 
implying that they were influenced in their land settlement policies by the utilita- 
rian ideas of their professors. In the same context Philips presented Henry 
Meirs Elliot as one who perpetuated the Mill tradition of writing on Indian 
history.13 


These statements are weakened by the fact that Elliot was never at Haileybury. 
He was a direct appointee to India in 1827, one of the first of the competitives 
of the period 1826 to 1828 when such appointments were permitted.14 Mackenzie 
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was at the College long before Mill brought out his History (1818). Moreover, the 
chief mentor of Thomason and Lawrence, in terms of the practical application of - 
policies, was Robert M. Bird, who was Mackenzie’s contemporary at Hailey- 
bury.15 Asto Malthus’ own position among the theorists of political science 
contemporay to him, he may have been a “close sympathizer” with Bentham 
on some points. It is safer, however, to think of him as standing “in the broad 
body of Liberal opinion”, as Stokes wrote, from which the utilitarians found them- 
selves somewhat isolated. 


The thorough land-settlement study by Imtiaz Husain almost completely 
rejected the thesis that Mackenzie was influenced in any degree by James Mill.14 
Mackenzie, nevertheless, is usually thought of as the most utilitarian of all Hailey- 
burians. Undoubtedly he was one of the chief theorists in the many policies applied 
to northern India. Mackenzie’s career in India (1808-30) coincided in part with Mill’s 
position as an examiner of East India Company correspondence, as well as a 
drafter of policy papers which found their way back to India.17 Yet Husain 
argues conclusively that Mackenzie’s land revenue policy statements, particularly 
of 1819, which led to the formulation of Regulation VII of 1822 and which had a 
decisive influence on the thinking of Bentinck, if not indeed Bird and Thomason, 
were based on English pragmatism and not utilitarianism. Land-revenue policies 
leading to the mahalwari settlement were developed from the trial and error period 
in northern India (1803-22), particulary during the tenure of Moira (Hastings) as 
Governor-General (1813-23). This clearly antedated Mill’s influence at India House 


or Haileybury. 


_ In any case, it is fair to say that the literature of Haileyburians, which is quite 
extensive, 18 as well as the land-settlement reports of such key men as Thomason 
and E. Thornton!® tend to support Husain’s conclusions and weaken unsupported 
generalisations about the influence of utilitarianism at Haileybury. 


il 


A look at the young men who went to Haileybury destined for India neces- 
sitates-an examination of the patronage system under whioh they were appointed. 
As long as the Company was concerned about its commercial interests only, it 
recruited writers and clerks from wherever it could get them. When Robert 
Clive, however, succeeded in shaking-the pagoda tree and returned to England a 
fantastically rich nabob, Indian appointments rose so phenomenally in value as 
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to make control of Indian patronage one of the crucial questions in English 
political life. Mainly to keep Indian patronage out of party hands, William Pitt’s 
India Act of 1784 left patronage in the hands of the Court of Directors. These 
twenty-four men, who maintained themselves in the Direction by a system of rotation 
permissible in Corporation politics, used Indian appointments to win supporters for 
the twenty-year renewal of the Company’s charter.2° They were successful in 1813 
and 1833. They lost the disbursement of Indian jobs in 1853-54.21 


It should be recalled that from 1793 no charter was renewed without a 
complete review of the Company’s government of India. As it involved, in effect, 
the informing and convincing of a new generation each time, journalists, 
authors and parliamentarians, representing Company and Crown, as well as 
` commercial interests, pamphleteered in order to ensure a hearing for their view- 
point. Perhaps the most balanced review took place before the Lords and 
Commons committees. Numerous witnesses representing all viewpoints were called 
to the bar of these committees. Their complete record may be found in the Par- 
liamentary Papers.?° i . 


- In the two decades from 1793 to 1813, when the Company lost its commercial 
monopoly, the Directors attempted to rid the patronage system of its worst 
abuses. Sales of appointments were eliminated. Sponsors of young men for 
India as well as patrons were made to put up bonds for the individuals involved.?3 
In view of the Company’s primary concern with the administration and political 
and: military control of a vast subcontinent the Directors intensified the screening 
process. The entrance examination screened out some. It was designed to faci- 
litate the entry of boys trained in the private schools, known in England as 
public schools. Those not deemed qualified for civilian jobs were pushed into 
the military services., Then there were drop-outs. Some of the more reckless or 
underachieving were eliminated by repeated rustication and outright suspension. 


George Campbell wrote that in some years as many as a third of the appoint- 
ments were: eliminated, the least qualified finding themselves attached to some 
Indian cavalry regiment. He said that those who combined “great idleness and 
recklessness with stupidity are purged out; the majority, who have a little indu- 
stry, and most of those who have a little talent, remain: say one-third are 
eliminated, and two-thirds go to India. To India they are sent between the ages 
of nineteen and twenty-three, with a Haileybury certificate of fitness. All carry 
with them a decent education, some a very good one”, He admitted that British 
India got some bad bargains, but the percentage of such, he claimed, was not 
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as high as among the professionals who remained in England—namely among those 
called to the bar, to medical practice, or to the church.?4 


In an attempt at responsible usage of patronage privilege, the Directors balan- 
ced knowledge of Indian administrative requirements with the applications for jobs 
from friends, relatives, Company stockholders, M. P. s and needy Anglo-Indian 
families. A few examples will help to clarify the picture. Henry St. George 
Tucker’s career with the Company as servant and Director spanned the period 
from 1786 (age 15) to 1851. Nepotism was no difficulty. He saw five sons go 
to Haileybury and India. Presumably with his own sons in mind, he declared 
that India did not need “literary razors”, “profound lawyers”, “subtle economists”, 
let alone “deep theologians”, but rather young men “of sound principles, good 
understanding and moral habits with minds fresh and pure, with frames health- 
ful and strong”’.2¢ An example of the comparatively “needy” Irish-Indian family 
was that of Colonel Alexander William Lawrence of Londonderry, who had, as 
the saying went, “distinguished himself” in various military campaigns, notably 
under Wellesley against Tipu Sultan at Seringapatam, 1799. Four of his six 
sons received appointments,—three to Addiscombe : George, Henry and Richard, 
and one to Haileybury, John—through the generosity of several Directors (pariti- 
cularly one who was related by marriage to Mrs. Lawrence).?7 


A brief statistical survey should help to clarify the motivation in giving app- 
ointments. According to Bernard S. Cohn, roughly twenty-five percent of all 
appointments were given to relations. In sixty percent of additional cases, ` 
Directors were motivated by “friendship” considerations. ?8 Given these conside- 
rations, the circle of families from which the young men were drawn became quite 
restricted. Also, whereas in the earlier period, up to 1833, only about half of 
the Directors were Anglo-Indians, after 1833 the Direction was almost 100 percent 
Anglo-Indian. Hence the appointments made by this coterie of men came from 
fifty or sixty families interconnected by marriage, Anglo-Indian traditions, and 
shipping, banking, and trading interests. The Directors tended to exclude all 
but a few aristocrats. Their nominees, as said, were mainly from banking, 
commercial and landed families from south-east England and parts of Scotland. 
The Grants, for example, were from Elchies, Scotland ; the banking Thorntons 
from Clapham which was outside London then. Many families lived in Marylebone, 
near Regent Park, and northward from there in Greater London ; some lived in the 
West country.?® 


Of the Directors’ nominees, approximately 2,000 attended the East India 
College between 1806 and 1857; about 3,600 (1809-1860) went to Addiscombe. 
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Normally they attended four terms stretched over two years, usually departing 
for India in April or May. When they left they were amere 18 to 20 years of 
age. But the English had a fixation about getting their boys to India at an early 
age so that, after twenty-five or thirty-five years of service. they had a better 
chance of being alive and able to retire in England on an adequate pension at the 
relatively youthful old age of forty-five to fifty five. Those who had experience with the 
«indian climate knew what it meant in terms of stress for the European constitution. 
As a matter of fact, about one third of all Anglo-Indians never reached that 
desirable heaven of retirement. Death claimed them at every stage of a normal 
career, and all too frequently on the homeward voyage into retirement.3° 


IV 


In many ways the graduates of Haileybury fared rather better in India than 
alma mater at home. The East India College found itself under critical attention 
from the beginning. There were those who opposed it because of the alleged 
ill-discipline of its students; others on grounds that patronage and privilege 
must be abolished. The same people readily questioned whether Haileybury 
could adequately prepare young men for their responsibilites in India. This 
seemed of lesser importance, however, as all critics could agree that boys had to go 
to school somewhere and the best of them would make good under any system. 


Opportunities for criticism came early as a result of the disorderly behaviour of 
students. The rules drawn up by the first Principal forbade “noisy sport” in the 
Quad, absenteeism from Chapel, Hall or College without permission ; the rules 
prohibited “riding, driving, keeping dogs, playing cards, billiards and games of 
chance” ; also the use of firearms and fire-crakers. Nor were students permitted 
to import liquor or to frequent inns and taverns, or to contract debts in any 
of these places. The degrees of punishment included confinement after the first 
offence ; rustication at the second and sometimes automatic loss of term, which 
would have to be repeated. Some offences such as discharge of firearms on the 
College premises meant immediate expulsion. 


In spite of such rules, or because of them, students in 1811 put on a demon- 
stration after the eleven o’clock curfew—blowing horns, firing pistols and breaking 
windows. When the students had exhausted themselves, they staggered to bed. 
Five years later, the students objecting to the early closing of the main gate to 
the College quad, blew it open with gunpowder and went ona window-breaking 
binge. The public (that is, the neighbours of the College, the press, and critical 
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stockholders of the Company) easily came to believe (from 1811) that Haileybury 
was a hotbed of riot and disorder. By 1817 Joseph Hume, M.P., was leading 
a chorus of complaint. He became the chief spokesman for the stockholders 
of the Company, as well as for those landlords whose property lay next to 
Haileybury.?? 


Unfortunately, the first of four Principals appointed to Haileybury during its 
fifty-year life failed to measure upto the demands of this unusual institution. 
The Rev. H. Samuel Henley (1740-1815), a Church of England clergyman, had 
gone to Virginia to teach Mental and Moral Philosophy at William and Mary 
College. When the American Revolution broke out he returned home to 
become a master at Harrow. In 1806 he was appointed to headship of the new 
College. One is at a loss to account for Henley’s appointment at the advanced 
age of 66. Common sense alone should have made it obvious, as one historian put 
it, that an old clergyman, “whose college experience had ended thirty years before, 
and whose work since then had been teaching schoolboys was not the right man 
to start upon true lines of a unique institution” .33 Under his administration the 
College was off-to a bad beginning. And it was only the energetic championship 
of Thomas Malthus and other influential] spokesmen which prevented Haileybury’s 
early abolition. Their championship will be discussed later. 


There were those who argued that Haileybury should in any case be abolished 
and that the Company’s servants should be recruited on the basis of ability demon- 
strated in a competitive examination. Thomas Grenville made this point in a 
major speech in the Lords in 1813. As part of his attack on the Court of 
Directors and the College, he alleged that Haileybury fell short of Wellesley’s 
“great and consistent plan” of 1800. He believed Haileybury should be abolished 
because its exclusive character tended to from an “English caste”. Yet in 
the same speech he suggested that the civilians required in India ought to be 
chosen from “the public schools of the country”, where presumably, in his 


opinion, there was no danger of forming the English caste he found so undesirable 
at Haileybury.?+ 


One of his main points, that selection should be based on competition, was 
not considered until twenty years later. Charles Grant (Glenelg), as President 
of the Board of Control, introduced legislation in 1813 which, if implemented, 
would have introduced competition while retaining Haileybury. By having the 
Court make four probationary appointments for every expected vacancy in India, 
the youths would become competitors for nomination to the College. In other words, 
only one in four would be admitted. Strange as it may appear, the Court preferred 
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outright abolition to that system. They were in any case able to have Grant’s 
legislation suspended in 1837.25 The East India Company thus remained a huge 
patronage bureau for another twenty years and those who got into Haileybury 
remained relatively secure in their appointments. 


In view of this mounting criticism, at least to 1833, how did Haileybury 
manage to survive to 1857? As a matter of fact, the patrons and their nominees 
had cause to be grateful for the championship of Malthus and Robert Grant. 
Their statements of 1813, 1817 and 1826 seemed to have been effective enough to 
reverse the tide of criticism. Malthus replied to Grenville’s charges in 1813 and 
to Hume’s in 1817. In lengthy, closely reasoned statements Malthus, a partisan of ° 
Haileybury, expressed his amazement that the College was made to run such an 
obstacle course. How it “got on at all’, given the pack of critics, seemed astoni- 
shing to him. Nevertheless, the Professor of Political Economy dismissed Gren- 
ville of the Lords, in effect, as a wishful thinker, who hoped to see the Company 
lose its charter in 1813.36 He considered Joseph Hume as nothing more than 
a mouthpiece of “a clamour based in interest and prejudice, or in utter ignorance 
of what the college really is”. Had Hume’s group considered that no professor 
of integrity, certainly not he, Malthus would have remained at Hailybury if the be- 
haviour of the students was as riotous as alleged? He, of course, believed that such 
behaviour followed from rules that were too restrictive. 


Having exposed, as he hoped, those proprietors and other interests which were 
prejudiced against the Haileybury system, Malthus then took infinite pains to 
explain why Haileybury had to be “half school, half-college’. He reminded 
Grenville that it was Wellesley who had wanted the boys in India at age fifteen 
in order to meet the English fixation with health and retirement considerations. 
How could those interested in Haileybury, he wondered, have the best of both 
‘worlds : the liberal education of an English gentleman and the very early beginning 
of an Indian career? If an early start prevented men from succumbing to the 
Indian climate, and helped to ensure retirement in England with a cempetence 


before their lifes energies were spent, then the hybrid nature of the school was 
unavoidable 


Malthus went on to argue that the institution adequately met a specific need 
of the British Empire in India. He firmly belived that Haileybury was meeting 
Wellesley’s demand for administrators trained for statesmanship with much 
greater success than the College of Fort William would have found it possible. 
He did see one great weakness in 1817. Haileybury failed to inculcate an early 
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identification with India. Many Haileyburians, he knew, had little notion of 
the importance of their positions until they reached India and met their predeces- 
sors from Haileybury there.37 Nevertheless, Malthus thought that Haileybury 
uniquely combinded European courses, including Political Economy, not then 
taught elsewhere, with Orientals so as to provide the requisite education for 
the embryo statesmen of British India. All that ‘was needed was for those 
interested in Haileybury to give the school an opportunity to prove its 
value. That the College occasionally had to apologise to neighbouring landlords 
‘for disturbances requiring disciplinary action did not trouble Malthus. He demon- 
strated statistically that the great public schools of England had Jong expelled 
students at the loss of considerable “property” to parents, patrons, and students— 
that is, by placing an entire career in jeopardy. 


Malthus attributed the growth of disorderliness to the fact that Haileybury 
threw together boys ranging in age from fifteen to nineteen. Another cause was 
indifference. Some boys were admittedly there as involuntary guests. They had 
no desire to go to India or to be disciplined to chapel. study, or residence rules. 
Because this was the case, Malthus insisted that the College exercise its legal 
means to make good the threat of loss of an Indian appointment. While Malthus 
preferred to see Haileybury rules modelled after the universities and not the 
public schools, he advocated speedy and just punishment in the case of broken 
rules and the full support of the Court in the action taken. Undoubtedly he 
would have been happy to know that from 1844 full disciplinary authority was 
given to the Principal. Earlier, the Directors had occasionally reversed the 
decision of the faculty. For example, in 1811, five students were expelled, but then 
reinstated, one at the insistence of Warren Hastings.38 


After Malthus, the most effective spokesman for Haileybury was Robert Grant, 
who was as partisan as Malthus. Speaking to the Court of Proprietors (1826) on a 
motion to abolish the College, Grant echoed the arguments of Professor Malthus 
and paraded before the stockholders what he considered the merits of the College. 
Waving a sheaf of more than twenty testimonials before his critical audience, 
Grant dealt with three of the chief considerations of parents who found a patron 
among the directors: What will Haileybury teach our sons and what will the 
College environment contribute by way of habits on the one hand and friendships 
for the future on the other? Himself a distinguished graduate of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, Robert Grant was convinced by the earlier arguments of 
Malthus and others that no substitue—not a university degree course and certainly 
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not the expedient of sending out those who merely satisfied an examination board 
in London—would answer so admirably, despite its weaknesses, as Haileybury.®® 


As to the matter of friendships, what greater benefit, asked its defender, could 
the College bestow than the knitting together of young men for their common 
task in India. The sub-continent would surely engulf the “exile” unless he could 
find Haileyburians scattered throughout the Indian Empire. Far from forming 
an undesirable new caste of men, the Haileybury associations would provide 
that healthy esprit de corps which, as a matter of fact, is said to have characte- 
rised the Haileyburian in India.£° Moreover, Grant said that it behooved the 
founders and beneficiaries of this unique training school to seriously consider 
that they were responsible for choosing “the rules of millions voiceless in that 
decision”. They were responsible for eliminating those who were obviously unfit. 
{t was because too many parents and patrons were satisfied to have nominees 
pass, let alone with credit—not to mention due consideration of their future 
responsibilities—so as not to lose the appointment, that associations of idlers were 
created and discreditable disturbances resulted.*! 


There is no doubt that the Principals who succeeded Henley in 1815 also 
contributed much to the survival of Haileybury. They were more competent 
and alive to their tremendous responsibility to both patronage at home and 
paternal rule in India. The Rev. Joesph H. Batten (1815-1837) led Haileybury 
through the critical period of reassessment, which seemed to coincide with his 
tenure. During his time many of British India’s greatest administrators studied at 
Haileybury. Among these were James Thomason and John Lawrence. The terms 
of the last two Principals, Charles Webb Le Bas (1837-1844) and Henry Melvill 
(1844-1857), attracted some of the foremost students from the best public schools. 
For example, Robert Needham Cust and Walter Scott Seton-Karr, headboys at 
Eton and Rugby, respectively, studied under Le Bas. In 1844-46, Richard 
Temple, also a Rugbeian, who left an indelible mark (for good or ill) on all he 
touched subsequently, came under the influence of Melvill, a preacher already 
famous in England for his oratorial gifts. As indicated, Melvill for the first 
time was given full authority to discipline students. He seems to have combined 
a firm hand and an evangelical sermon in such a way as to quieten the critics and 
motivate the students to considerable academic exertions.*2 


Less partisan than Malthus and Grant and perhaps more candid were the criti- 
cisms of the Haileyburians themselves. As very few of them recorded their views, 
one may presume that by far the greater number simply accepted the fact that 
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this was the way for their privileged group to get on in the world. A small 
number, however, recorded their opinions. Those who did seemed to be about 
evenly divided on the question of Haileybury’s ability to train for India. Holt 
Mackenzie, who may be considered perhaps the most utilitarian of all Haney- 
burians, in 1832 considered the College quite dispensable, He was, of course, 
speaking twentyfour year after his own passage there as a student. Robert 
N. C. Hamilton, who also testified before a Parliamentary Committee in 1832, 
felt that what he had received in political econmy, for example, had been eminently 
useful.*#8 


Walter Scott Seton-Karr, who left Haileybury for India in 1842, wrote a 
lengthy article for one of the first issues of the Calcutta Review (founded in 1844 
by J. W. Kaye), Only three years in India, he gave the College a searching exami- 
nation. Formerly headboy at Dr. Arnold’s Rugby, Seton-Karr deplored the 
disproportionate amount of time spent on learning Sanskrit at the expense of the 
more practical Urdu or Hindustani. While he felt that classics and mathematics 
should be made to yield to the “more useful branches of law and history”, he 
allowed that Haileybury had great practical value. He masntained that it offered 
courses unobtainable elsewhere, helped to form bonds of friendship “rarely 
severd”, and provided recollections of the “pure and exalted character” of men 
lıke Principal Charles Webb Le Bas. While he had praise for the political econmy 
lectures of Rev. Richard Jones, he considered William Empson’s law lectures quite 
irrelevant to India. He deplored the “fagging” by the few to gain a first class, and 
found the standard for “mere passing” despicably low, which many students 
met simply by “cramming”. He felt that Haileybury fell short of providing a 
“finishing” education for the “great drama of life”. By way of reform he suggested 
delaying the civilian’s departure by about three years. He would have them. 
complete their terms at a public school and add several at one of the univer- 
sities. By extending the year of preparation at home, Seton-Karr felt that 
Haileyburians would enter service in India at a more mature age, and hence 
make better officers. As it was, no one could predict how a young man was 
likely to perfom. In summary he stated that since Haileybury possessed neither the 
“internal discipline of a public school” nor the “high tone of a university”, the 
whole atmosphere remained too ‘“‘non-compulsory”’,*# 


Quite different was the tone of his friend and classmate Robert N. Cust, 
Etonian. Writing in 1859, after having experienced some disappointment in his 
career, he suggested strongly that the ‘“half-men, half-boys’” who had crammed 
to enter Haileybury and crammed to get out after the “lengthy farce” of two 
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years were ill-fitted for India. They discovered on getting to their up-country 
assignments that they had ‘everything worth knowing” still to learn.4% 


While Seton-Karr and Robert Cust may not be ignored for a moment, their 
assessment may usefully be compared with that of two Haileyburians who opted 
to stay in England, Monier-Williams and Charles Merivale. Monier-Williams, 
who distinguished himself at both Haileybury and Oxford as a Sanskrit 
scholar, and who taught Sanskrit at both Haileybury and Oxford, wrote in 1894 
that “the mental training” he received at Old Haileybury was “so varied and so 
excellent that nothing at all equal to it...was to be had either at the Universities 
or elsewhere’’.*6 Charles Merivale, who eventually became Dean of Ely Cathedral, 
in 1899 reviewed his career at Haileybury. He claimed that the course of study 
there and the influence on him of Malthus, Empson, Mill’s History of India, and 
Principal Batten, had made of him “a student for life and a man of letters’’.4? 


Many were convinced, with George Campbell, that they received their best 
training not at Haileybury, but in India. Most men of promise were assigned 
as assistants to a commissioner up-country or to a secreatary at one of the seats 
of government. As trainers, Robert Bird and James Thomason, made up for any 
ineffectiveness of Haileybury. They taught Edward Thornton for example, 
who taught Richard Temple.*® And the high salaries given to these civilians (over 
the objections of many critics) served as an inducement to responsible service. 
The assistant began at about £400. He hoped to rise through the grades of the 
Anglo-Indian civil service until he could fetch £2,700 as a magistrate-collector 
under James Thomason in the NWP, or £3,000 as a judge, or £3,500 as a com- 
missioner. Those who rose to the lieutenant-governorship or found themselves 
appointed to the Supreme Council at Calcutta were paid about £10,000. The 
careers of John and Henry Lawrence point up the difference in remuneration 
between the Haileyburian and the Addiscombeian. When John, the civilian, 
was only nine years in India (1838) he was getting £2,400 as a magistrate-collector. 
His brother Henry, in the artillery branch, after sixteen years, and engaged in the 
professional survey, got only £840.49 


So much has been written about the significance of the esprit de crops developed 
at Haileybury that one can hardly ignore the subject. The two views which 
follow are perhaps suggestive enough for the purpose of this article. Seton-Karr, 
speaking in 1864 at the occasion of a “Haileybury Dinner” held in Calcutta, 
appeared to ignore the weaknesses he had deplored in 1845. In fact, the sight 
of eighty-five Haileyburians sharing common experiences led him to claim that 
Haileybury had benefitted them as no other agency could have done: 
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It was there we first tecome cognizant of the fact that we are members of the Civil Service, 
a body whose mission it was to iule and to civilize that empire which had been won for us 
by the sword ; it was there that we first became firmly impressed wiih conviction that, as 
members of such a body, there were certain traditions to be kept up and handed over to our 
successors, a political faith to be cherished, and a code of public and private honour to be 
rigidly maintained.*° 


In addition to that after-dinner testimonial to the degree in which Haileybury 
developed esprit de corps and inculcated a sense of mission and an official doctrine, 
one may still profit from the study made by H. Morse Stephen, a descendant of a 
Haileybury family, who wrote at the beginning of the present century : 


It was the social side of College life that was of permanent value to the Haileybury 
civilians in their future work. They got to know not only the men of their own “term” 
but the men of the three previous and the three succeeding “terms” in the thorough way 
that is only possible among young men at college. They learned the strength and 
weakness of each other, a knowledge of immense importance at critical times, and cach 
man’s peculiar fitness and unfitness were so thoroughly recognized throughout the service 
asto regulate, to some extent, the nature of his employment More than this, there grew 
up at Haileybury that genuine espirt de corps which made the Indian Civil Service more 
than a band of officials and almost a band of brothers. The traditions of the service were 
handed on from college generation to college generation and were common to all the Cwvii 
Servants from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. The Anglo-Indian hospitality which 
maintained the governing caste in close bonds of brotherhood had its origin in the common 
associations of Haileybury and Addiscombe. But esprit de corps is apt to degenerate into 
cliquishness, and the supercilious arrogance of some of the old Haileybury civilians, and 
the air of superiority, which brought down on them the mocking epithet of “the heaven- 
born”, originated likewise in Haileybury exclusiveness.** 


- 


While the author has not found abundant confirmation for the above views in 
the private writing of Haileyburians, there are indications that the close family 
connections, quite apart from the school associations, resulted in Haileybury 
‘cohesiveness in the mofussil of India.. > 


v 


‘It was thus that the gilded generation of patronage men left Haileybury for 
India. Under men like Robert Mertins Bird at the Sadar Board of Revenue, 
Allahabad (1831-1842) and James Thomason as Lieutenat-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces (1843-1853) they implemented the land settlement under 
Regulation IX, 1833; experimented with a programme of education (vernacular, 
indigenous), which was incorporated into the national plan enunciated by Sir 
Charles Wood in 1854 ; and, in the North-Western Provinces, pursued the paths of 
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peace. In all, they administered Indla alorg thoroughly English paternalistic and 
pragmatic lines. 


In northern India—the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab—they added 
a strong sense of Christian mission which was most visibly expressed in the regime 
of John Lawrence in the Punjab. It must be remembered, however, that Dalhousie 
in 1849 appointed many of Thomason’s best men to rule the Punjab. Trained first 
under Thomason and Bird, John Lawrence became Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab in 1853. Under his aegis particularly, as well as under the leadership of 
John Russell Colvin, Thomason’s successor as Lieutenant-Governor, Hailey- 
burians, Addiscombeians, and others of evangelical persuasion more or less openly 
flouted the Company’s religious policy of official neutrality. Their open Christian 
stance was perhaps‘their most remarkable characteristic, one much more readily 
documented than their reputed utilitarianism. 5* 


One example must suffice. In 1858, when Delhi had been retaken from the 
mutineers, Lawrence, newly created the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
instructed his secretary, Richard Temple, to forward a statement to Lord Canning, 
the Viceroy, in reply to those critics who said that the Mutiny was caused by 
neglect of the policy of religious neutrality. The leading critics then were Lord 
Ellenborough, former Governor-General and in 1858 the last holder of the Presi- 
dency of the Board of Control ; George Russell Clerk, a Haileyburian, in 1858 
Secretary to the Board of Control ; and Lord Stanley (14th Earl of Derby), the 
Prime Minister. They pointed an accusing finger at all those civilians and military 
personnel who had supported the Church Missionary Society and other missionary 
agencies.’ 3 


Lawrence believed, Temple wrote, that 


all those measures which are really Christian can be carried out in India, not only without 
danger to our British rule, but, on the contrary, with every advantage to its stability. Chris- 
tian things done in a Christian way will never ... alienate the heathen... Itis when un- 
christian things are done in the name of Christianity, or when Christian things are donein 
a unchristian way, that mischief and danger are occasioned. 


There was no conflict in Lawrence’s mind between the normal measures of 
Government and “Christian duty”. For example, in government schools, Law- 
rence and his subordinates favoured making the Bible available in the library on a 
voluntary basis. Lawrence offered the Bible because he believed it to be true ; be 
refused to teach Indian religions because he believed them to be untrue. “We are 
here,” Lawrence stated, ‘“‘through our moral superiority, by the will of providence. 

' We are bound by our conscience, not theirs’’.5¢ 
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This was the response from Lahore to London. The Church Missionary 
Society was gratified, for that body believed then that the Mutiny was God’s 
judgement on an officially godless British rule in India and that India was saved 
for the Empire only by the exertions of her Christian leaders in the Punjab and the 
North-Western Provinces.°5 These were, almost to a man, the product of the 
Company’s patronage system which included Haileybury and Addiscombe. 


NOTES 
Unless otherwise stated, the following works were printed in London, England. 
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political speculation and thus degenrate into a school of jacobinism which, in India, would be the 
Devil’. See Holden Furber, Dundas, 1742-1811 (1931) 138-9. 

®Thomas Malthus, Letter to Grenville (1813) 4. See below for further references. 

*Philip [Mason] Woodruff The Men Who Ruled India. I. The Founders (1953) 

7See Stephen, “Haileybury” 289ff. ; and F. C. Danvers, Memorials of Old Haileybyry. The 
new Haileybury, a boys’ school modelled on English public school lines, was opened there m 1862. 
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Fot Malthus see James Bonar, Malthus and His Work (1966 reprintof Bonar’s 1885 and 
1924 editions) 214, 222, 229, 420-31. Very few informed people are aware that Malthus gave 
lectures at Haileybury for nearly three decades (1806-34). 

*See Paul Knapland, Sri James Stephen (Madison, 1953). Stephen, the father of Leslie and 
James Fitzjames Stephen, was for many years the Permanent Undersecretary at the Colonial Office, 
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The Aboriginal World of Birbhum 
From the Ghatwal Revolt to the 
Santal Insurrection of 1855-56 
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UNTIL THE FORMATION of the non-regulation district of Santal Parganas by 
Act XXXVII of 1855, Birbhum, might be divided into three natural divisions—the 
Western. Central and the Eastern.! The Western division and the northern fringe 
of the Central division comprising more than half the territory of the district were 
a rocky, laterite and undulating country with narrow strips of valleys between the 
laterite ridges and the sides of undulations that provided limited scope for cultiva- 
tion. It was more or less a forest region, principally consisting of Sal (Schorea 
Robusta) Asan (Terminalia) Mahua (Madhuca Latifolia), Simul (Salmalia Mala- 
barium), Palas (Buta Monos perma) and other trees. The forests were infested 
with wild beasts and reptiles. There were numerous hills and hillocks in the nor- 
thern, north-western and western sides of the region bordering on the districts of 
Bhagalpur, Mungher, Ramgarh and Purulia. The region is interrupted by many 
hill and jungle passes. Numerous hilly streams and rivulets traverse the country 
from west to east with a bit of southernly inclination ; but only two of them, the 
Ajay and the More, have sufficient dimension to claim the prestigious recognition 
of a river, and they, too, are fordable except in the rainy season. The rivers and 
rivulets rise impetuously during rains, cause damage to the neighbouring tracts and 
disrupt the slender communication line that exists. In the western division there 
were neither boats nor bridges : “the width of the river beds rendering the constru- 
ction of bridges a serious matter of expense and the rapidity of the roaring waters 
rendering the boats an impossibility’.* In the Tappeh Muhammadabad ın the 
central division the “Harpa”, the destructive bore of the More in the month of 
June, is a fearsome phenomenon. Jt is caused, writes Captain Sherwill, the 
Revenue Surveyor, early in the 1850s, “by a sudden fall of rain in the hills and 
high land of Belputtah, which rushes down the dry bed of the river with a tremen- 
dous roar, throwing up in front of itself a cloud of dry sand. Natives and cattle 
are said to be drowned every year by this wave’. This is the curious world of 
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the aborigines, the land of the Santals, the principal inhabitants of the region, with 
a small percentage of other tribes such as, Paharia, Mal Paharia, Dhangar, 
Dhanuki, Pakhimar etc., and semi-aboriginal Hinduised population, namely, 
Rajput (Ghatwal), Bagdi, Lohar, Aheer, Dom, Dosad etc. In this paper we pro- 
pose to deal with the aboriginal world of Birbhum, with special reference to the 
Santals : the socio-economic and administrative background of, and the sequel to, 
the Ghatwal Revolt and the Insurrection of 1855-56. 


II 


Since the olden days. the defence of the western borders had posed a perennial 
problem to the ruling power of the district. The hill people from the adjoining 
districts used to swarm deep into the plains of Birbhum during harvesting season, 
traversing, as. they did, the hills and jungles on the way. They levied black-mail 
on the plainsmen, and in case of the latter’s unwillingness or opposition, ‘armed 
bands fully equipped with powerful bomboo-bows and poisoned arrows... mur- 
dered all who opposed their progress : they pillaged the country far and wide, 
carrying away grain, salt, tobacco, money, cattle and goods, and retreating to their 
jungly fortresses where no one dared to follow them....”* Gradually it was 
customary with the contending zamindars to invite the hill people for plundering 
the estates of their opponents having provided them with ‘ʻa free and safe passage 
through the plains as far as the spot to be ravaged”. The plundering hillmen 
mostly belonged to the tribe known as Paharia. A Birbhum Magistrate identified 
a section of the Hillmen to be Malpaharia.® 


It was the spirit of aggrandisement, coupled with the requirement of defence, 
that actuated Asadullah Khan, the Raja of Birbhum, to annex Sarhet-Deoghar in 
1704, from Kulian Singh, the chief of the Tappeh.? Internal strife facilitated the 
Raja’s purpose ; but after annexation he found it necessary to come to terms with 
the relations and dependents of the vanquished, It was settled that they, owing 
allegiance to the Raja, should pay quit-rent for half the land of the Tappeh, the 
other half remaining Jaghir.? It was probably the first recorded instance of the 
Ghatwali tenure being introduced by the Pathan Raja of Birbhum. l 


But the Ghatwali system was by no means an innovation of the Pathan Raj. 
Its history is rooted in the hoary past. The District Magistrate of Birbhum worte 
in 1831 that “the hilly and Junglee nature of the South-West and North-West 
quarter of this district is such as to have from time immemorial obliged the 
Zemindar to keep up a large establishment of dependents”.® The dependents 
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were called Ghatwals for their being entrusted with the duty of guarding the hill 
and the Jungle ghats (passes) against incursion of foreign elements, particularly 
the hill men, and “the inroads of chowars and other Bandittee’.!° They were 
also required to take actions against “the untoward disposition of the Ryuts’’.11 
In return, they appropriated “certain tracts of land situated upon or near to the 
Ghats... .”'® The Ghatwals held sanads on hereditary basis from the ruling 
authority specifying their duties and the amount of quit rent payable. They were 
required, under the sanads, to make good any loss of property caused by depreda- 
tion of the raiders and other criminals within the jurisdiction of their respective 
ghats.128 Although there were very few cases of dismissal of the Ghatwals by the 
Raja of Birbhum for grievous dereliction of duty,13 it is doubtful if the clause of 
compensation was ever given effect to. The Ghatwals entertained armed perso- 
nnel to discharge their duties. In 1776, as an old record puts it, there were as 
many as 1272 Ghatwals’4 and their dependents in four hilly and jungly tappehs 
of the district, viz., ‘Sarhet-Deoghar, Kundhit-Kuria, Muhammadabad and 
Belpatta (the latter two, mostly, were included in the district of Bhagalpur), appro- 
priating lands measuring B=14635=10Ch with a jama of Rs. 23180=1]=6.15 
The lands were to a great extent sterile and jungly ; and considering the vastness 
and the difficult topography of the region the establishment cannot be considered 
adequate for the mission it was calculated to fulfil. 


And it was not adequate, indeed. After the conquest of Birbhum in 1764 the 
English found the district an easy prey to the marauding missions of the hill 
tribes from the Rajmahal hills.16 Bhagalpur and Murshidabad were also their 
targets of attack. Credit goes to Mr. Cleveland, an English Officer from 
Bhagalpur, who by 1784 was said to have accomplished the subjection of the 
Paharia tribe of Rajmahal having employed ‘‘only the means of conciliation, con- 
fidence and benevolence”.17 The Sardars and their deputies were granted a 
monthly allowance of Rs. 10/- and Rs. 5/- respectively, while the Manjhis were 
given nothing at all. The loyal regiment of archers which he raised from 
them with a view to pacifying their turbulent brethren, wasthe measure of the 
success of his policy. Subsequently the archer regiment was equipped with 
firearms. Incidentally, the Bhagalpur Hill Rangers that played so important a role 
in the suppression of the Santal Rabellion were manned by these hillmen. Mr. 
Cleveland’s policy was followed by Capts. Brooke and Brown.!® 


It does not appear that the pacification policy of the English had any instant 
success. In 1806 “the hill people of Bhagalpur” made a dash to Chandrapura, 
a village eight miles from Suri, and pillaged it.*° In fact the villages under the 
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thana jurisdiction of Nangulia, Moureswar, and others like Deoghar, Nagar and 
Operbandh in the West were within the zone of plundering operations of the hillmen. 
The Government hunted them down “like wild beasts” ; and the Judge of the Bena- 
res Division put on record in 1808 that a Collector of Birbhum told him that “their 
heads were brought to him by basket loads”.?1_ The menace haunted the Magis- 
trates as late as 1836 and still later. It was therefore considered an urgent task to 
“forma... complete barrier against the inroads of the Hill people who are always 
concerned in the dacoities which are committed in that part of the District’’.?2 


In 1832 a boundary for the hill people was erected and demarcated.?? The 
territory, called Damin-i-Koh (meaning skirt of the hills), was distributed among 
the districts of Bhagalpur, Murshidabad and Birbhum.?4 Rounded off by a fence 
of large masonry pillars at convenient distances with a circumference of 295 miles, 
the territory comprised 866 square miles of highland and 500 of lowland®® covered 
with heavy jungle. The formation of the colony was credited to Mr. John Petty 
Ward of Civil Service assisted by Capt. Tanner as Surveyor. All land within 
the pillar was given over by the Government to the hillmen for their possession 
“as long as they behaved themselves in an orderly manner”2® They paid no rent 
or tax to the Government or to the Zamindars for land in the hills. In 1851, 
Captain Sherwill enumerated the Paharia population within the Damin-i-Koh at 
33,780.27 Besides the Paharia there was another tribe, called Mal Paharia, “who 
appear to be altogether unconnected with the Rajmahal hillmen”.?® They cultivated 
small patches of land, raised some maize and guinea corn, “cut as much wood as 
they pleased”, made charcoal and collected honey and wax.2® These articles they 
bartered at Maheshpur and other places for some essential Commodities. The 
annual rent payable by each ryotto the zamindar consisted generally of a jar of 
honey or a small quantity of maize and from two to four annas from each, man 
engaged in cutting wood.5° They lived under several Sardars who were “‘answer- 
able for the stipulated revenue to the’ Zamindar and who collect rents from their 
respective followers”’.?1 ` i 


But both the Paharias and the Mal Paharias left the valleys and the lowland 
within the masonry pillars uncultivated. The Government therefore allowed to 
settle there a wandering tribe from outside, completely distinct from the former in 
physiognomy, nature and habits, dialect and other characteristics.32 They were 
the Santals : to the earliest recorder, the ‘Soontars’. 


Ul 


It appears that Sir John Shore was the first man to mention the “Soontars” 
in an article published in the Asiatic Researches of 1795. He described them “as 
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a rude unlettered tribe residing in Ramgarh, the least civilized part of the Com- 
pany’s possessions, who have reduced the detection and trial of persons suspected 
of witchcraft to a system”.33 A wandering aboriginal] tribe, about the origin of 
which there are a number of theories,?4 the Santals within the historic times had 
settled in the Chota Nagpur plateau and in the neighbouring districts of Midna- 
pur and Singbhum and began to move to the north towards the close of the 18th 
century. It may be guessed that the Santals could not be found in Birbhum when 
Sir John Shore prepared his paper ; and in all probability they had been brought 
to the district by the zamindars for the purpose of clearing their estates of jungle 
and wild beasts after 1795—the year in which the single zamindari of Birbhum was 
progressively being split up into numerous estates and put to sale-spree and rack 
renting. It seems that a number of Santals settled in the Damin-i-Koh early in the 
19th century “having come last from Birbhum in consequence of the annoyance 
which they received from its Zamindars”.?5 Gradually their number was increased 
by immigrants from Cuttuck, Manbhum, Chotanagpur, Hazaribagh, Palamow and 
Rewa.?® In 1818 Sutherland, Joint Magistrate of Munghyr, found them engaged 
in clearing the forest below the hills in the Godda sub-division.37 In 1827 they 
were reported to have settled in the extreme north of the same Sub-division.2* In 
1832 Cardew, the Magistrate of Birbhum, made a report to the Commissioner of 
Circuit about a band of 30 Mal Paharias apprehended and committed to trial “in 
a case of dacoity attended with murder”.3® The prisoners were the ryots of Raja 
Prithvichand Singh and Rani Maheswari and resided inthe hills of Meechee, 
Pakur; Dharni, and Sangrampur on the other side of the borders of Birbhum. 
The Magistrate wrote that the prisoners complained that about four years ago 
the Raja had commenced cultivating the jungle with the assistance of a 
large body of Santals and “in consequence the articles procured from the jungle 
had became scarce and Pahareas had some difficulty in getting a livelihood’’.*° 
Within a decade the Santals grew in numbers both by birth and immigration that 
kept pace with the reclamation of the forest land. The fiscal instinct of the 
Government was quick to realize the potentiality of the development, and conse» 
quently Mr. James Pontet of the uncovenanted civil service was appointed in 1838 
Superintendent of the Damin-i-Koh with the power “to guard the interest of 
Government by making favourable land settlements with the Santhals and to 
collect the rent”. 4t Having assumed the charge, Pontet made settlement with 
nearly 40 Santal villages with a population of about 3000 at the annual rent of 
Rs. 2000/-.42 The Santal immigration picked up tempo, and by 1850,254 miles of 
forest land were cleared by them. The population ruse in that year to 82,795 
scattered in 1473 villages (of which 309 were rent-free) paying the Government 
land revenue amounting to Rs. 43,918=13=51.43. Besides the grounds under the 
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Damin-i-Koh, the Santals settled in varying numbers in different thana jurisdictions 
of the district of Birbhum, namely Deoghar, Operbandh, Krishnagar, Shehna, 
Afzalpur, Nagar, Nangulia, Nalhati, Kharbona and Moureswar.44 As early as 
1817 the Birbhum Santals came under reference of the Collector’s corres- 
pondence.4> 


IV 


Until the insurrection in 1855-56, the Santals were characterized by all contem- 
porary accounts to be an innocent, peaceable and hard working but poor people. 
The Joint Magistrate of Birbhum wrote in 1844 that the Santals were “a very 
innocent set of people but miserably poor”.*® Sherwill found them in 1851 “an 
intelligent, obliging, but timid creature, very cowardly towards mankind but brave 
when confronted with wild animals”.47 They were industrious cultivators 
growing crops of rice, janora (Indian corn), bajra, janhe, mustard and several 
kinds of pulse in their small, usually indiffernt plots.48 The plots were the making 
of their hard labour, lay near their villages, which were “generally buried in thick 
jungle”. The inhospitable nature of the soil compelled them often to change 
their abode from one place to another.4® They lived in leaf or thatched huts; 
reared some cattle, poultry or pigs and goats, and invariably were accompanied 
by pet dogs. A santal was generally five feet six inches in height, taller and larger 
than Paharia, and weighed about six stone, as Captain Sherwill noted. He scarcely 
moved without his bow and arrows. The bow was made of a strong forest bamboo 
“which no Hindu lowlander can bend’”.5° The arrows were of two kinds: 
heavy and light, poisonous and non-poisonous. The latter he used against birds,. 
and with the former he killed big games. As a bowman he was unfailingly accurate 
at his target.51 


` The Santals were divided into several clans, the number of clans varying from 
7 to 12.5% The principal clans were Hansdak (Hansda), Murmu, Kisku, Hem- 
brom, Marndi, Soren and Tudu. Each clan, composed of a number of families, 
had its own leaders and classes. But “class” here does not denote any social 
or economic division ; the word is meant to convey some distinction based on 
family. A Santal of any clan was conscious of his inalienable bond with the 
whole race and was ever-anxious to maintain his sacred racial unity: “the only 
difference he makes between his own clan the others is, that he thinks the rela- 
tionship between himself and his clanswomen too close to permit of intermarri- 
age”.53 Santal society was purely patriarchal; but the female members of a 
family were never subjected to ignominy and inequality that inferior status of 
their counterparts in a Hindu family entailed. Since the Santal woman took active 
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part in economic pursuit of the family, she was free as her male partner. Even 
children, both male and female, were bound with the family not only in a bond of 
affection but also by the active, utilitarian services they rendered since their_very 
tender age.54 Children, therefore, were “the great pride” as well as thé family 
assets of the Santals. On attaining majority (about sixteen years for a boy and 
fifteen for a girl) a Santal enjoyed freedom of selection of his or her mate “wholly 
unknown among the Hindus”.°5 Monogamy was the rule among the Santals. 
Adultery was almost unknown. Divorce was rare, and could be obtained with 
the consent of the husband’s clansmen. The.Santal was free from caste-distinction 
and he “enjoys existence in a far greater degree than does his neighbour, the 
priest-ridden and cast-crushed Hindu”.5* The absence of socio-religious caste 
and socio-economic class in the community were, indeed, two indirect unifying 
factors of the Santals. 


«Marang Buru’ (meaning ‘the Great Mountain’) was the direct, positive and the 
strongest of all unifying forces. He was the national God of the Santals who 
pervaded all family deities, “the guardian and sponsor of their race”, “‘the,, religi- 
ous link that binds together the nation”, The Santals believed in witchcraft and 
various evil spirits or bongas. They also worshipped the ‘Dharmaraj’, the aboriginal 
‘stone deity. During the insurrection they were said to have sacrificed one Ramdhan 
Mandal and his son of the village Chandrapur at the altar of Dharmaraj.5°® 


The Santals in their respective village were governed by the Manjhi (headman). 
The office of Manjhi, chosen by his fellow tribesmen, was considered hereditary, as 
Buchanon Hamilton noticed in the first decade of the nineteenth century.°® He 
collected rent from the villagers and arranged food, guides and means of transport 
to a traveller, if asked for. But a Santal having the affix ‘Manjhi’ must not in all 
cases be taken as the headman of the village. Mr. Bidwell, the Special 
Commissioner for the suppression of the Santal Insurrection wrote in 1855: 
“properly speaking the Manjee is the headman of the Sonthal village, and is certainly 
a leader of the people but there are many besides who bears the name of Manjee, 
without any office, just as the affix Mundul is common in parts of Bengal, and by no 
means designates the bearer thereof to be the Mundul of a village’’.°° The office 
of Manjhi made no distinction of rank between the office-holder and his inferi- 
ors—‘‘all eat in company and intermarry”.®! Above the Manjhi was the highest 
office of Parganait, also an elective post. He remained generally in charge of 
twelve villages®? sometimes placed above 30 or 40 Manjhis.®® He collected rent 
from the Manjhis and made over the amount to the legitimate authorities. Besides, 
“he was saddled with responsibilty of maintaining law and order; but as the 
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Santals were “in general an orderly race,..their rulers have little more to do than 
bear their honours and collect the rent”.64 Some of them, and some of the priestly 
tribes in particular, were comparatively better off than their fellow clansmen by 
dint of their possesing large tracts of land (a part being chakran), tanks and “plenty 
of cattle.” Money as a medium of exchange was unknown to the Santals fer 
pretty many years of their settlement. As a Santal insurgent states : “we exchanged 
goods for goods, for instance, goats for buffaloes, pigs for goats etc. We produced 
everything we needed, and exchanging our products, we satisfied our needs. We 
lived quite peacefully and happily then”.°* Mr. Hunter aptly puts: “the whole 
village has its joys and sorrows in common. It works together, hunts together 
worships together, and on festivals eats together’’.%7 r 


V 


This simple, industrious and contented race came in course of time in contact 
with a different set of people bearing a completely different way of life and institu- 
tion—the plainsmen of Bengal, Bihar and other provinces. As our study concerns 
the district of Birbhum, we confine ourselves to the socio-economic and political 
tangles in the Birbhum sector of the Damin-i-Koh and the outlying thanas inhabi- 
ted by the Santals in this district, touching, incidentally, on other- parts of the 
Damin i-Koh situated in other districts. 


The Santals were keen on keeping their isolation from the Dekos (non- 
Santals), the Hindus in particular, and as such settled much apart from them. 
But since a long time past there had been living some Hindus in the plains below 
the hills.°8 They were mostly semi-aboriginal, low caste people—the Lohar (iron- 
smelter), Kamar (blacksmith), Aheer or Goala (herdsman), Dom (drummer: and 
basket-maker), Banik (grocer cast), selling daily necessaries. In course of time some 
sort of economic intercourse was established between the Santals on the one 
hand and the lower occupational castes on the other—the blacksmiths supplying 
the Santals with agricultural implements and iron-tips of arrows, Doms occasi- 
onally beating their kettle-drums and furnishing them with bamboo works for 
domestic purpose, and so on and so forth. The economic intercourse in day- 
to-day life and a vague sense of common suffering and common interest brought 
the Santals and a section of the Hindu underdogs close to each other. In giving 
testimony to this fact a Hindu contemporary affirmed that during the insurre- 
ction “the Santals exempted the Dom, Kalu, Napit, Kamar, Goala, Kahar etc”.6? 
Some of the low caste Hindus had indeed not only fraternized with the uprising but 
took active part in it and shared the horrid retribution from the Government. 
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But with the Hindu traders, money-lenders and the zaminders it was a different 
matter. The traders and moneylenders came mainly from the district of Burdwan, 
Murshidabad and Birbhum in Bengal and partly from Shahabad, Chhuprah, 
Bettiah, Arrah, and some other places up country? -‘‘From the time”, writes the 
Calcutta Review, 1856, “that these merchants from the outside have taken up their 
abode in the hills, the condition of the Santal has undergone a gradual but serious 
change’”’.7! In addition, there were the greedy zamindars on the borders of the 
Santal land and in the estates where the Santals lived. The Santals paid “nominal” 
rent, “in no case higher than 8 annas and usually not more than 2 annas per 
bigha”,73 for their newly-cleared lands, a spectacle that excited avarice of the 
zamindars. Add, again, to mahajan and zamindar, the Government amlahs and 
the police darogahs, recruited from the higher castes of Hindus, who were noto- 
rious for their cupidity and corrupt practices. This infamous mahajan-zamindar- 
amlah-police axis was the bane of the Santals and other aborigines, as it was of the 
commoners of Birbhum. 


The devices the traders and moneylenders adopted to rob the Santal were, to 
say the least, awful. They shrank from no kind of fraud and chicanery. The poor 
Santal, for example, “brought his jars of clarified butter for sale; the Hindu 
measured it in vessels with false bottoms : the husbandman came to exchange his 
rice for salt, oil, cloth, and gun powder ; the Hindu used heavy weights in ascer- 
taining the quantity of grain, light ones in weighing out the articles given in 
return’”’.73 In order to make the two sets of weight trustworthy the traders pain- 
ted the weightstores with vermillion,74 The traders took no time,to become 
usurers by lending “a few rupees, some rice or other articles to the Santals during 
the rainy season and thus became the arbiters of their fate and held in hand their 
destiny throughout life’.75 Usurious interest on loans ranged from 50 to 500 per- 
cent.?® Thanks to the false weights and accounts, the Santal was never able to 
repay his loan. Some security was needed for the loan but as many of the Santals 
had “no land or crop to pledge for their little debts” except their manual labour 
and that of their children, they bound themselves and their families through 
execution of bonds “‘as slaves till the loan should be repaid”.77 The system was 
called Kaniotee. Mr. R. L. Robinson, Deputy Commissioner of the Santal 
Parganas, found a bond running for at least thirty years “in which Rs. 25/- was 
originally borrowed by a man who worked his lifetime, his son did ditto.,” and he 
released his grandson from any further payment.?® Year after year, generation 
after generation, the Santal bond-slave laboured for his master. Hunter writes : 
“If the victim threatened to run off into the jungle, the usurer instituted a suit in 
the courts, taking care that the Santal should know nothing of it till the decree had 
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been obtained and execution taken out without the slightest warning ; the poor 
husbandman’s buffaloes, cows, and little homestead were sold, not omitting the 
brazen household vessels which formed the heirloom of the family. Even the 
cheap iron ‘ornaments, the -outward tokens of female respectability among the 
Santals, were torn from the wife’s wrists”.7® The Mahajan extorted selami from his 
debtor on the occasions of some festivals; conscripted carts and coolies from 
the Manjhis to convey his goods ; and if he came across a Santal unwilling to 
part with some quantity of rice at the sum he would fix upon it “his ears are 
pulled, and the coveted goods forcibly seized. for no price in return whatever’’.8° 
The untethered cattle, ponies and even elephants were often set to graze in the gro- 
wing cornfields of the poor helpless Santals, 81 


The zamindars were equally fierce exploiters. The Calcutta Review of 1856 thus 
illustrates the point : “Gangadhar is an influential Zemindar. The border of his 
Tuppeh touches the boundary pillars ; within the pillars Manick Santal has a 
lovely spot of cornfield which he has nourished with frugal care ; he has paid 
his rent for it for five years ; Gangadhar can by no means claim it, for even his 
own ancestor has ‘signed the plot away’. As however Manick has paid six annas 
per mensem for’ the ground, and or his Gomasta thinks no harm of levying 
from him the lenient sum of 6 rupees, in consideration of the fact that he will 
thenceforth be relieved of his further exactions for that year’.®? Similar exactions 
the Santals experienced living in Birbhum, outside the jurisdiction of the Damin-i- 
Koh. 


Besides the zamindars, the abkari farmers tormented the Santals for good 
many years. Pachai (rice-beer) or handia, as the Santal calls it, formed a part 
of his life, both individual and collective. After day’s toil he enjoyed his ‘evening 
over one or more pitcher-full of pachai along with his relations and friends, 
and no happy occasion or festival was imaginable without a drinking bout 
accompanied by d community dance. By fermentation of rice he used to prepare 
handia at home for domestic consumption, unhindered by any restriction or 
impost on.the liquor. He also prepared a kind of liquor from Mahua flowers. 
Since 1819 however, with the introduction of the farming system of abkari mahals 
the Santals were arbitrarily subject to an excise duty, called the Santali Tax, for 
the first ‘time. They resented the duty, representing “to the authorities the 
hardship of their being subjected to the impost”.84 The Governmnt remained 
unresponsive.*° The matter aggravated by 1833, the abkari farmers further tightening 
the screw. The Santals addressed two more representations to the Government 
“complaining of their being subjected by the farmers of the Abkaree Mehal to 
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payments at the rate of 2 rupees and 3 rupees per annum for each house on 
account of the manufacture of the liquor denominated puchyue’’.8° The issue 
was a knotty one because the Santals had never taken out Government licenses 
for the purpose. The Collector, Mr. Patton, warned that in the event of abolition 
of the Santali tax the abkari revenue of the district was sure to fall off In the 
circumstances, for the sake of revenue, it was considered better for the Govern- 
ment to observe “a perfect neutrality” in an affair between the Santals and the 
abkari farmer, as it did between a landlord and his tenants.87 Mr. Patton’s 
successor, Mr. Money, viewed the problem from a more practical angle. He noted 
that the amount of collection was not so great as to be “absolutely necessary, 
for the purpose of enabling the farmers to liquidate their dues”. Secondly, the 
Santals did not manufacture pachai for sale, but for their private use and “con- 
sidering their peculiar habits, and extreme poverty,..every indulgence should be 
granted them”. Again, was not “the practice of levying a tax upon villages, and 
houses without mercy or distinction, and.,,without pottahs...manifestly unjust 
and illegal”? Apart from the moral and legal niceties there was the lurking 
danger of “Great opposition”, of the Santals aganinst the duty. There was “every 
reason to suspect”, warned the Collector, “that the farmers under the plasuible 
pretext of liquidating the Government revenue make the Sountals the victims of 
most exorbitant demand which tends rather to increase the private wealth of 
the farmer than enrich the resources of the state”. The Collector in conclusion 
opined in favour of immediate abolition of the Santali tax and fair remission 
of jama for any loss the farmers might incur in consequence.8® In January, 
1835 the abkari impost on pachai “manufactured by the Santals, and others for 
private consumption within own houses” was abolished.*® It gave the Santals 
partial relief on one item, while other causes of their grievances remained in tact 
and were allowed to proliferate. 


There was none to give a hearing to a Santal’s grievances. The dispensers of 
justice, the Magistrate and the Collector, lived at the district headquarters, 
far -off from his village. The great distance and the extremely diffcult 
communication apart, there were the cunning and greedy amlahs, muktears, 
peons and barkandazes swarming the Court of justice to fleece him mercilessly 
at the first sight. Nearer home there were the police and the darogahs, ‘‘the 
authorized agents of the District Magistrates” ; and they, too, proved to be his 
bane.®°° The Sezwals collected rent from the Parganaits, the Manjhis and the 
Santal peasants ; “and where authorised to receive some six rupees on behalf of 
the Sirkar they will lay some six other ruppees for their private benefit ; and 
where a rent of 4 annas for a plot and all it contained was fixed in the settle- 
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ment, they take a rupee more for a sapling bamoo clump, or a solitary 
fruit tree growing thereon”?! Thus writes the Calcutta Review, Zemindars or 
more properly speaking, Zemindaree retainers, as gomasta, surbarkar, peons and 
other, mahajwuns and their ‘mustajirs’ or agents—the Police-the revenue and court 
- amlahs have exercised a combined system of extortion, oppressive exactions, for- 
cible dispossession of property, abuse and personal violence, and variety of petty 
tyrannies upon the timid and yielding Sonthal’’.®? 


The oppression of the Europeans appointed in the construction of railways 
added to their distress and discontent. Before the insurrection few Santals were 
employed on the railroad ;93 but they bore the immediate brunt of such works. 
The construction went, in some parts, through Santal-inhabited country and so 
some presumably, had lost their lands. Moreover, there were cases, to quote the 
Calcutta Review, of “alleged forcible abduction of,,.Sonthal women, and even mur- 
der, and some.,.acts of oppression, as taking kids, fowls etc., without payment on 
the part of the Europeans employed on the line of Railroad”.°4 The Sambad 
Prabhakar reported that this was not the first time that the Railway employees were 
guilty of oppressing the local people. ‘‘The timid men” of Hooghly and Burdwan 
had suffered them without protest ; but why should “a strong and brave” people 
like the Santals stand them ?—the journal quipped.®5 There was also resentment 
against “the strict rules to collect rent enforced by Mr. Pontet”.98 Grievances, 
big and small, accumulated to form a sea of smouldering discontent. The unsophi- 
sticated mass of Santals had waited long for justice from the English rulers, but in 
vain. And unfettered by the Hindu-doctrine of disinterested service,®* the Santals 
now outlived their patience.. 

(Continued} 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Mge.= Magistrate; Ag. Mge.= Acting Magistrate; Offg. Mge—Officiating Magistrate ; Collr.= 
Collector [if not otherwise mentioned, Mge. and Collr. ‘mean Magistrate and Collector of Birb- 
hum.] Commr.<=Commissioner ; S.P =Superintedent of Police, Lower Provinces ; Sp. Commr.= 
Special Commissioner for the suppression of Santal Insurrection ; BOR=Board of Revenue ; Secy. 
Secretary ; Judl. Dptt—Judicial Department ; GoB— Government of Bengal ; Gol—Government of 
India ; JASB—Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal ; BPP—Bengal Past and Present (Calcutta). 


NOTES ` 
The correspondence records under reference are preserved at the Birbhum Collectorate Record 
Room. 


1The Western Division comprising an area of 1700 square miles includes the Pargana Sarhet 
Deoghar ; Taluk Pubbia and Tuppeh Kundit Kuriah. The Central Division measuring about 780 
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pukur, Fatehpur, Kutubpur, Khirgaon, Amdhara, Supur, the greater portions of Barbaksing, Bhur- 
kunda, Alinagar, Sabek Moureswar, the greater portion cf Southern Darin Mouieswar and a small 
portion of Mollarpur. Vide Captain W.S. Sherwill : Geographical and Statistical Report of the 
District of Beerbhoom. (Calcutta, 1855) 1-2. 
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Quoted from L.S$.S.0’ Mally : Bengal District Gazetter : Santal Parganas (Calcutta, 1910) p 35. 
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30.3.1814. 
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24K, K. Datta, The Santal Insurrection of 1855-57, (Calcutta, 1940) p. 3. 
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The English Positivists and India 
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THE “NEW IMPERIALISM”, the term used to define the expansion of the 
British Empire in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, was new in that 
support for it was conspicuously ardent among all segments of the public. Anti- 
imperialist sentiments diminished in importance as faith in Britain’s mission to 
save the world increased. Conscious of their economic decline in relation to 
German and American expansion, British patriots looked increasingly to imperial- 
ism to avert economic distress and loss of international prestige. Some critics did 
remain and they denied that expansion could prevent decline, Colonies, they 
argued, were an unnecessary expense, a source of military weakness and poor 
trading partners. Yet, many of these critics defended retention of India. India had 
been part of the Empire since the eighteenth century and there was general agree- 
- ment that it was Britain’s “trusteeship” and would lapse into chaos if abandoned. ! 


Among the earliest anti-imperialists who included domination of India in their 
criticism were the English followers of Auguste Comte.? Opposition to imperial- 
ism came natural to Positivists, for Comte had insisted that the regeneration of the 
Western world, and eventually the whole world, depended on the termination of 
colonial relationships. Regeneration was contingent on the reinstitution of mor- 
ality in politics and a ‘Concert of Europe’ to bring peace to the world, Im- 
perialism promoted discord between European countries and thus prevented them 
from concentrating on their own affairs. The English Positivists went beyond an 
immediate concern for the welfare of Great Britain and Western Europe and ex- 
pressed a deep interest in the quality of Indian life under Imperial rule. Since 
1857 they had used the Indian connection as a striking example of the exploitation 
of the weak by the strong. 


The London Positivist Society? had been formally organized under the Pre- 
sidency of Richard Congreve (1818-1899) in 1867. When the Positivist Society was 
formed there was no competition among the members for the position of leader— 
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Congreve had been designated leader by Auguste Comte and had been preparing 
himself by studying medicine, a course which Comte declared essential for Priests 
of Humanity. Congreve’s Positivism, never highly intellectual, was characterized 
by dogmatism and evangelical fervour—an approach that eventually alienated some 
of his earliest followers. Congreve believed the organization’s primary concern 
should be religion ; other Positivists thought it should be political and social 
action. In 1878 the split came ; Congreve dissolved the London Positivist Society 
and with his loyal followers formed the English Church of Humanity. 


Congreve’s group remained interested in the Empire and questions of British 
foreign policy and wrote numerous pamphlets expressing their views. Following 
the Indian Mutiny of 1857 Congreve had published the pamphlet “India”, which 
attracted Comte’s favourable notice, contributed to the anti-imperialist theory of 
the Positivists, and became the principal document of Positivist thinking on 
India. Congreve admitted that there may have been reasonable justification for the 
conquest of India in the eighteenth century, but maintained that these argu- 
ments, along with British policy, needed to be completely re-evaluated. The 
usual arguments advanced for retaining India were that it contributed to English 
prosperity and international status, and that Britain was civilizing the ‘‘natives” 
by converting them to Christianity. Congreve denied the truth of these arguments : 
there was little commercial gain. India was a source of political weakness rather 
than strength, and the dearth of converts proved that Christianity could not 
adapt to the Hindu social system. The members of the industrial and ruling class 
were benefitting from this connection, Congreve wrote, while the women and 
working class were losing, These people, exploited yet morally superior, were the 
only ones capable of seeing the disadvantages attached to the Indian policy. 
Addressing these two groups, Congreve wrote: “Let it be clear that you wish 
England to lay aside her aggressive and bullying attitude and adopt a policy which 
shall manifest to all her desire for peace, and her determination to respect the 
rights of others”. Congreve optimistically believed that a revolution would not 
be necessary to get the British out of India. He predicted that they would leave 
as a result of ‘fan improved moral judgment—the outcome of a new religious 
impulse”’.? 


While Congreve was concerned that Englishmen recognize the problems of 
the Indian connection and work to sever this connection, he was also devoted to 
the spread of Auguste Comte’s Religion of Humanity. Positivism, he wrote, was 
“Catholicism ‘plus science” and he predicted that it would be successful where 
Christianity had failed.8 However, the Positivists generally preferred to support 
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local groups that were familiar with local issues and problems than send “‘missiona- 
ries” as the Christian churches had done. 


Despite this, there were three Positivist “missionaries” in India—Samuel Lobb, 
James Cruickshank Geddes and Henry J. S. Cotton. These men had gone to India 
first and declared their commitment to Positivism later. Employed as members 
of the Indian Civil Service they also propagated Positivist ideas. Faced with this 
situation, Congreve developed a theory of Positivist missionary work in India. If 
Positivists were to choose an Indian career, Congreve wrote, they would have to’ 
do so with a “missionary” spirit, break all ties with England and devote all their’ 
energies to their adopted country.” But the situation was complicated in the 
cases of these three individuals because they were employed by the British and 
because they had family ties in England. Modifying his advice for Lobb, Geddes 
and Cotton, Congreve urged them to devote their energies to the formation of an _ 
Indian Positivist Society attached to the London organization. This group could 
suggest sound policies to the British rulers and help speed the termination of the 
imperial connection. +° 


The Positivist “missionaries” accepted what had become the English Positivist 
theory on India, but their intimate knowledge of this country caused them to go’ 
beyond these writings to analyze the disintegration of Indian social institutions. 
Each man looked at the problem and the solution from a particular angle: Lobb 
through the eyes of an educationist, Geddes as an economist, and Cotton as an 
administrator. And each could find Positivist arguments to fit his theory. Altho- 
ugh Comte had been opposed to commentaries simplifying his theory, this did not 
deter the “missionaries” from adapting his doctrine to fit the Indian situation. 


Samuel Lobb (1833-1876) had received his education at St. Paul’s School and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he passed his M.A. in 1855. He joined the 
Indian Educational Service in 1861 and the following year was appointed Profe- 
ssor of History at Presidency College. In 1868 he left India because of ill health ; 
spent the winter on the Mediterranean and returned to take over the principalship 
of Krishnagar College, one of the leading district colleges. Lobb was a quiet 
and introspective person with few close friends. His widowed sister, Mrs. Peachy, 
lived with himin India and acted as the mistress of his household. Lobb was to 
remain at Krishnagar until his health forced him to resign ; he spent the next two 
years in great physical pain and died on May 20, 1876.11 


True to his cautious nature, Lobb had not made any sudden decision about 
Positivism. He had been interested in this philosophy before he first went to India 
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but waited until 1865 to begin ‘sending subscriptions to the Positivist fund and 1872 
to request formal membership in the London Positivist Scciety. Although he had 
been hesitant to declare his commitment to this philosophy, he had begun writing 
books and articles on Positivism in 1867.12 In his writings published in Bengal 
he attempted to simplify this complicated foreign doctrine so that it could be 
understood by the typical educated Bengali. 13 


Lobb concentrated on solving what he considered the major problem of Indian 
society: social and moral anarchy. He argued that the English-language | 
schools had spread disruptive doctrines but had been unable to break down the 
strong fabric of Hindu polytheism. The unsystematic and careless teaching of 
science, philosophy and English had resulted in a society plagued by dissatis- 
faction, social experimentation, scepticism, the breakdown of old traditions, 

dissension between ‘‘modernizers” and “traditionalists”, obvious economic prob- 
` Jems and even epidemics and plagues. Of the Hindu mind he wrote, “scientific 
modes of thought are not in consonance with its most marked characteristics”. 
It was in the polytheistic stage, Lobb insisted, not the Positive stage, and was 
unequipped to deal with the new ideas that had so thoroughly upset the basis of 


traditional morality and institutions. 1+ 
\ 


Althought Lobb’s picture of the confusion caused by English education was 
grim, he admitted a remedy. What India needed, he wrote, was “a system adopted 
to the peculiar needs and special idiosyncracy of the Hindoo, which dispensing 
with the old Vedic idea of revelation, shall rest upon a logical basis, and yet be 
such as to satisfy the ‘moral requirements of man’s nature”.!° ‘Positivism could, 
he wrote, give to men “emancipated from old beliefs a resting place”. The 
Hindu mind could never be “depolytheized” through the efforts of an alien and 
unsympathetic government but this could be accoinplished by voluntary mission- 
aries, partly indigenous and partly foreign, propagating a Western doctrine that 
had been moulded into appropriate forms by’ Eastern intellectuals 1° Lobb saw 
himself as one of the pioneers in this great task and hoped to find Indian intelle- 
ctuals who would carry on the work. 


Lobb’s first concern was to reclaim those minds that had been “emancipated 
from old beliefs” and felt lost without a philosophy or religion to guide their 
actions. In his articles for the Bengalee he simplified and reinterpreted Posti- 
vism for Indian needs. Believing that the Hindu mind was not yet ready to 
grasp scientific principles, Lobb emphasized the religious aspects of this philoso- 
phy. Some understanding of science was necessary but Lobb assured his readers 
that this could be easily accomplished by becoming “acquainted with” arithme- 
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tic, astronomy, mechanics, chemistry, physiology, and history. To read one treatise 
on each of these subjects was deemed sufficient. This slight acquaintance with 
science could not be expected to ‘‘depolytheize”’ minds but Lobb hoped it would 
enable individuals to at least stop their theological speculations and concentrate on 
scientific studies designed to serve Humanity.17 


As an educator Lobb regarded careless and haphazard teaching of science to 
unprepared minds dangerous to the individual and to the community. Science 
was a powerful force, Lobb warned ; if handled correctly it could be the vehicle 
to emancipate Hindu minds, if mishandled it would mean their doom. Evalua- 
ting the teaching of science in India, Lobb observed that there was little or 
no experimentation, a lack of current textbooks, poor and unprepared, students 
who lacked the necessary background, and an emphasis on memorization. 
Students -graduated from these classes not with a firm grasp of the scientific 
method but with a large body of memorized facts.1® This reckless teaching of 
science would lead a division between feeling and intellect, whereas science, taught 
according to Comte’s hierarchy, would lead to higher morality. 19 


Lobb believed that if he were even partially successful in Positivizing the 
Hindu mind, the gains for social stabitity would be tremendous. It would help 
Western-educated young men realize, he wrote, the destructiveness of their 
efforts to change the caste system, introduce women’s education, and encourdge 
widow remarriage. Caste was an ancient and functional institution with a firm 
hold on the society. Instead of working to abolish caste, Lobb thought reformers 
should spend their energy trying to find a social base to replace its theological 
base. The education of women was a dangerous proposition because unplanned 
education could produce chaotic results in a group still largely untouched by the 
disruptive influences of the West. Widow remarriage he opposed, because Comte 
had developed the idea of religious marriage which sanctioned perpetual widow- 
hood for both men and women.?° Positivism would promote social harmony 
through its regulation of individual emotional instincts and communal- social 
relationships. Once a few “select minds”? learned about this doctrine and its 
potential value, Lobb predicted they would be prepared to reorganize society.? 1 


The doctrine which Lobb expounded appealed to a number of Bengali 
intellectuals, two of whom became deeply interested in the Positive Philosophy. 
One of these men, Girish Chunder Ghosh (1829-1869) became friendly with Lobb 
as early as 1867. The two exchanged a number of letters in which Lobb attempted 
to explain the advantages of Positivism in calming the unsettled feeling of the 
umes. Lobb’s letters and conversations were convincing: Girish became deeply 
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affected by Positivism, defended it publicly, and put the Bengalee, the newspaper 
he edited, at Lobb’s disposal.?? Of the Indian Positivists associated with Samuel 
Lobb, Dwarkanath Mitter (1833-1874), the second Indian appointed High Court 
Justice, was the most prestigious. When Lobb wrote to Congreve about Dwarka- 
nath’s adherence, the leader of the English Positivists imagined that all educated 
Indians would soon convert. Towards Dwarkanath Lobb expressed a warmth of 
feeling unusual for one so reticent ; on one occasion he wrote to him, “you are 
the only Positivist friend I have in India and I can assure you that it is cheering 
now and then to inter-change a few thoughts with one who has so much in 
common with my own sentiments as yourself’’.?5 


Lobb’s association with these men was well-known; however, Christian. 
missionaries accused him of surreptitiously propagating Positivism in the class- 
room. He denied this charge: Positivism “appeals only to those already emanci- 
pated”, Lobb wrote, “who feel a want and are willing to undergo the conditions 
laid down by it for satisfying that want”. Positivism was a difficult doctrine to 
master, he repeated, and the Positvists were unwilling to welcome into their fold 
immature minds.24 In fact, Lobb was as hesitant to introduce Positivism as he 
was to introduce science to an unprepared mind. That Positivism hud penetrated 
a few select minds was salutary, but Lobb ruled out the possbility of attracting a 
large following. i 


James Geddes (1837-1880), the second Positivist “missionary” to appear in 
India, had joined the Indian Civil Service after attending the University of Aber- 
deen, He went to India as a very young man with hopes of a great career but 
without any concern with or knowledge of Indian problems. In India, he became 
deeply distressed by the poverty he wintnessed and began to read books and 
articles on this subject. When he read Congreve’s pamphlet “India” he agreed 
with this assessment and became determined to learn more about Positivism.*5 
Finally, it was the ideas in Congreve’s Positivist Manifesto of 1859 that he adopted 
as the basis of his own view of India: that the British had weakened their moral 
image as a world power by continuing to support an unjust position in India ; that 
the poor of England suffered because of the connection ; and that it was the duty 
of the English working class to loudly proclaim their dissatisfaction with British 
imprerialism.*® 


Geddes fiirst went to India as a member of the Judicial branch of the I.C.S. 
He was appointed magistrate and was frequently transferred, occasionally serving 
in some other capacity. While on furlough in England, 1870-1871, he met 
Congreve, married Congreve’s sister-in-law and joined the London Positivist 
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Society. His association with the Positivists led him to deliver a lecture to the 
Positivist organization on -May 21, 1871, to commemorate “Modern Industry”. 
Published as The Month Gutemberg, this lecture became the most controversial. 
pampblet associated with the London Positivists. In the same year ‘Geddes 
published The Logic of Indian Deficit, which in combination with The Month 
Gutemberg outlined a revolutionary theory of Indian and, by extension, world 
problems. He blamed the poverty of both the Indian ‘peasant and the British 
working class on the manufacturers and traders, the only people who gained from 
imperialism and wars. 


When the finances of India were reviewed by the House of Commons in 1870 
it was found that there was a large deficit ; the Committee appointed to untangle 
the financial confusion invited Geddes to give evidence Geddes came before the 
Committee in July, 1871 and when asked about the Orissa famine, bluntly 
answered that it was the direct result of government taxation and public works 
projects. His gloomy predictions about the future of the British in India 
provoked one of the Committee members to question Geddes’ loyalty to the 
government he served.?? : 


In his pamphlets and articles Geddes developed a theory of Indian economic 
problems that many Englishmen found shocking and many Indians attractive. 
While the governing class in England benefitted, the Indian peasantry was being 
crushed under an unfair system of taxation, an administrative system too expensive 
for a poor country, absentee plantation owners, and’ expensive irrigation and 
railway projects. The Government. believed that India was becoming more 
prosperous. Geddes argued’ that the only gains were on paper: peasants were 
forced to turn to cash crops so that they could pay their taxes :'cdsh crops meant 
less area devoted to food crops so the peasants had less to eat } and taxation was 
spent on public works projects such as railways which only helped the British:more: 
systematically exploit the people. Economic decline affected the social insti- 
tutions, Geddes believed, blaming the British for the deterioration of Indian social 
and religious life. 


Geddes predicted that the spending policies of the British Government in India 
would eventually bring bankruptcy. This financial burden would then fall on the 
British working class who already supplied the military manpower to control 
India for the wealthy ruling class. Putting Indian problems into a world’ context, 
Geddes urged the workers of the world to unitein trade unions to repudiate 
nationalism and imperialism and demand that profits be put to social use. . The 
Indian connection, Geddes suggested, might eventually cause a social revolution in 
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England. But there was a solution. The universal adoption of the Religion of 
Humanity, Geddes optimistically concluded, would solve all problems by inspiring 
morality in politics. ?& : 


Geddes’ remarks and publications, 1871-1873, were more radical and attracted 
more attention than anything Congreve had written. Official displeasure, manife- 
sted in orders constantly shifting Geddes from one location to another, combined 
with Congreve’s mild but firm rebukes, were sufficient to restrain Geddes from any 
further attacks on government policy. Following his return to India in 1871 he 
had written three articles on “Our Commercial Exploitation of the Indian Popula- 
tions” for the Calcutta Review but his plans for a series of articles on “Our 
Religious Embarrassments in India” were abandoned. ?® 


While Geddes’ opinions on the economic situation had made the Government 
doubt his loyalty, they earned him the praise of the Indian educated class, who 
recognized him ds a man willing to risk official displeasure to help the Indian 
people. They were most familiar with the Calcutta Review articles, which accused 
the British of exploiting the Indian peasants for British gain. What particularly 
attracted these budding nationalists was Geddes’ assumption that Indian self- 
government would be infinitely fairer and more sympathetic. They had gained a 
nationalist argument from Geddes’ internationalist message.®° 


Serving as a magistrate in the outlying areas had prevented Geddes from 
establishing intimate contact with the Western-educated class in Calcutta and 
developing a“‘circle” of Indian friends as had the other two Positivist ‘missionaries”’. 

- Although he made no converts he was deeply admired by the Indian Positivists. 
“And if our little body lives and grows”, wrote .Jogendro Chandra Ghosh, the 
leader óf the’ Indian Positivists, “it shall always be our pride to `recall his name 
side by side with that of Lobb and Dwarkanath Mitter’as the pioneers of Positi- 
vism in India”,1 


NOTES 
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Rani Bhawani of Nator 


S. C. NANDY 


RANI BHAWANI is one of the famous characters in the history of Bengal in the 
18th century. Unfortunately very little is-found about her life and career. The 
purpose of this article is to provide an outline which may be followed up by a 
detailed history of the Rani. 


Rani Bhawani was married to Ramkanta, the adopted son of Ramjivan, the 
Raja of Nator, in 1733 at the age of eight.t This puts the year of her birth in 
1725. Ramjivan himself was a very famous man. He joined the services of the 
Mughal! government along with his elder brother Raghunandan and gained the 
confidence of Murshid Quli Khan, the Governor of the Bengal Suba in the earlier 
part of the 18th century.* When Murshid Quli Khan transferred the capital in 
1704 from Dacca to Murshidabad, Raghunandan Naib Kanungo (assistant Sur- 
veyor)? and Ramjivan Amla (Amla is a junior Officer)* accompanied him. 
Raghunandan was promoted to the rank of the Daroga (Superintendent) of the 
Mint, which position he held up to 1722.5 Ramjivan took into his service a young 
boy of Murshidabad named ,Dayaram, who later became the sheet. anchor of the 
Nator Raj family. In 1714 Raghunandan, assisted by Ramjivan and Dayaram, 
gained further prestige and confidence of Murshid Quli Khan by taking active part 
in the fall of Maharaja Sitaram Roy, the rebel lord of Bhushna.? 


After the fall of Sitaram, his property was distributed amongst the loyal 
followers of the Mughal Government. Raghunandan was able to secure the best 
and the largest share. Dayaram also received a smal] share. The beginning of 
the zamindaries of Nator under Raghunandan and Dighapatia under Dayaram 
thus can be dated from 1714. It should be remembered, however, that the brothers 
started collecting properties from 1706-7. Raghunandan continued in the service 
of the Mughal Government rising to the status of Ray Rayan (Assistant Dewan) 
and went on collecting properties in the name of Ramjivan whom he sent to Nator 
for managing the zamindary. When Murshid Quli Khan died in 1727 Nator was 
the largest zamindari in Bengal having an annual income of over 52 lakhs of 
rupees. The new settlement that Murshid Quli Khan introduced was extremely 
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convenient to Raghunandan, who took the fullest advantage of the new system to 
curve out this extensive property in the name of his brother Ramjivan.2 He was 
wise enough not to leave Murshidabad, but sent Dayaram Roy to become Ramji- 
van’s Dewan or Chief Minister and Adviser.!° 


Raghunandan was a sober and religious man but his young son Bhowani- 
prosad was reported to be arrogant. This did not prevent Dayafam from attain- 
ing supreme power in the Nator estate. While being fully loyal to Nator, 
Dayaram established his own headquarters in Dighapatia, a few miles away from 
Nator. i 


Raghunandan was the unquestionable founder of the Nator Raj. Raghu 
nandan came to Nator in 1724 (1131 B.S.) and died shortly after, being predeceased 
by his son Bhowaniprosad. Ramjivan was thus left without the guide who created 
the Nator estate out of nothing. He got the title of Raja Ramjivan Roy. 
Dayaram followed him by calling himself Dewan Dayaram Roy. Ramjivan was a 
Barendra Brahmin and Dayaram a Tili by caste. Ramjivan saw the death of his 
only son Kaliprosad (also in 1131 B.S. 1724-25) and adopted Ramkanta as his 
son. This action planted the seeds of trouble and dissension. The youngest 
brother of Ramjivan known as Bishnuram was afflicted with leprosy, but his only 
son Debiprosad was a healthy young man, who considered himself illegally 
deprived of the huge property which would have actually come to him by way of 
succession. He perhaps rightly deduced that by adopting an outsider as his son, 
Ramijivan Roy had deliberately deprived him of his legitimate succession. 1 1 


Ramjivan celebrated the marriage of his adopted son with Bhawani, the very 
beautiful and the only daughter of a local zaminder in 1733. Bhawani was then 
eight years old and her spouse five years older. Dayaram Roy not only arranged 
the marriage but also signed the panpatra (letter of betrothal) on behalf of 
Ramijivan. `The letter shows the signature of Dewan Dayaram Roy and not of 
Raja Ramjivan.'? Ramjivan died in 1737 (1144). Ramkanta became the second 
Raja of Nator and his wife became Rani Bhawani. Dayaram Roy, still the real 
ruler ‘of Nator, considered with great apprehension the trouble that was brewing 
in the shape of Debiprosad, who now freely demanded the succession of the estate 
and branded Ramkanta as. an imposter who had no right to the property. 
Popular support also went to him as he was a child of the family now being com- 
pletely deprived by an outsider. Anxious to save the estates from a disastrous 
family feud, Dayaram suggested a solution, and gave out that this was the last 
wish of his dying master Raja Ramjivan. The solution was that Ramkanta would 
retain 60% of the estate 40% would go to Deviprogad. Ramtanta would make 
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a family settlement by a gift of 40% of the property to his cousin, Deviprosad. 
This formula satisfied none. Ramkanta began to fear that Dayaram Roy was no 
longer loyal to him. His friends and flatterers also began to insinuate that 
Dayaram was the real ruler and he a mere puppet in his hands. Ramkanta was 
a young man of frivolous nature, given to enjoyment and luxury, and Dayaram Roy 
stood between hym and his Bes In 1740 Raja Ramkanta sacked the old 
Dewan Dayaram Roy. 

Raja Ramkanta now fully pursued his pleasures. He way quite oblivious of 
the efforts of Debiprosad, who was moving the Nawab to deprive him of the 
succession. In the meantime there had been great change in Murshidabad. 
Nawab Sujauddin died leaving his son Sarfaraz Khan as Nawab. He was killed 
in the battle of Giria in 1740 and Alivardi Khan became the ruler of Bengal. 
Ramkanta had already earned the displeasure of the new Nawab by sending 
soldiers to fight for Sarfaraz Khan. Debiprosad successfully proved to the new 
Nawab that he was the real successor of the Nator estate and agreed to pay higher 
revenue. Raja Ramkanta had already failed to pay the stipulated revenue for 
some time, so the Nawab appointed Debiprosad as the successor to the Nator 
estate and sent his troops to oust Raja Ramkanta and his men.14 


In 1741 Raja Ramkanta and Rani Bhawani went to Murshidabad to plead 
their case. It was at this time perhaps that Ramkanta bought the premises of 
Baranagore, on the banks of the Ganges, to be near the capital. Dayaram Roy on 
hearing of the turn of events immediately went to Murshidabad and met the 
Nawab. It was largely his good offices and the help of Jagat Seth that reinstated 
Raja Ramkanta to the Nator estate four months later.15 Dayaram once again be- 
came the Dewan and at his instance Debiprosad received some properties as gift 
from Ramkanta. 


Raja Ramkanta and Rani Bhawani had two sons and a daughter. Both the 
sons died in infancy. Ramkanta himself paid the price of his frivolous life of 
pleasure and suddenly died in 1751, leaving the estate to his widow and daughter. 
Debiprosad was now dead but his ‘son Gouriprosad, helped by Maharaja Nanda- 
kumar, successfully remonstrated with the Nawab to be declared the successor of 
the Nator estate. (Women were generally not considered as heirs if there were 
male members in the family). Old Dayaram once again went to Murshidabad and 
succeeded in getting Rani Bhawani nominated as the successor to the ‘Nator estate 
after four months of constant durbar diplomacy. 


Thus Rani Bhawani became the owner of the Nator estate in 1752. Though 
Dayaram was still her Dewan the estate was severely affected by the rivalry of the 
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relatives. Gouriprosad always remained a threat to the Rani. The pledge of 
paying higher revenue to the Government by bidding against each other made 
the quantum of revenue sky-high. The internecine feud in the family created a 
sense of uncertainty in the tenants. This, coupled with the deterorating political 
and economic condition of Bengal, created great diffculty for the Rani. A vigor- 
ous administrator was needed but being a woman the Rani could not provide it 
nor was the old Dewan Dayaram, who was about 60 years of age, willing to shoul- 
der the burden. 


Personal trouble never left the Rani. Her beautiful daugther Tarasundari was 
married to a local zamindar, but within a few months returned widowed. In 1765 
when the Rani was living with her daughter in Baranagore, the young beauty 
attracted the attention of the youthful Nawab Siraj-ud-dowlah who sent troops to 
carry her off. Immediately it was declared that Tarasundari had committed suicide 
and a body was burnt in the funeral pyre with full regal solemnity to hoodwink the 
Nawab’s soldiers. The Rani with her daughter left for Benaras and did not return 
till peace was established. Even then she moved between Benaras and Nator keeping 
in touch with daughter and the estate, 


The estate suffered very much and itis not astonishing to find the Rani selling 
her properties systematically even from 1759. In fact the regularity of her selling 
soon reduced the income of the property so much that it became difficult for her 
even to pay the revenue fully in time. The Rani adopted a son and called him 
Ramakrishna.1® New favourites started claiming her attention and turned into 
advisors. Dayaram, though much respected, was seldom consulted. This led him 
to divert his attention to the consolidating of his own zemindari of Dighapatia. 
He always lent a helping hand to the Rani which she accepted. Dayaram Roy 
received a Khelat in December 1770 from the Government and came to be known 
as Raja Dayaram Roy, Dewan of Rajshahi (1773).17 


The Rani’s appeal for succour flowed regularly. Her distress increased as 
the officers employed by her failed to collect the revenue due to the Government. 
She wrote to Nawab Mir Kashim on 17th May 1761 appealing to him to release 
her Managers who had been arrested for non-payment of the full revenue to the 
Government. Another letter, to Turab Ali Khan, the Nawab’s Collector, said that 
22 thousand and several hundred rupees which were sent to Murshidabad for 
payment of. revenue had been plundered by the Telanga sepoys who took shelter 
in the English factory of Cossimbazar. She also desired him to write to Mr. 
Batson, the Chief of the Factory, about this matter and to request him to recover 
the money from’ the sepoys. She wrote to Mr. Batson that she had collected a 
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lakh of rupees for the payment of revenue but the Nawab’s men had carried it 
away, imprisoned her Managers and apponinted new Managers in their stead. 
She informed him that because of these reasons the payment of the “Company’s 
money” would be delayed.18 Even in 1776 the Rani’s.affairs were as muddled 
as ever. On 13th December 1766 Governor Verelst wrote to Muhammad Reza 
Khan that he had been informed by the gumastahs, who had been appointed to 
purchase betelnut on account of the Committee in the Parganas of Nator etc. be- 
- longing to the Zemindari of Rani Bhawani, that the Company’s directions were not 
being followed and other dealers were being freely allowed to buy this material. 
He instructed Reza Khan to take immediate action. 1°? 


Even in 1759 Rani Bhawani sold Taraf Par Gopjan followed by Kismat Sripur 
etc. known as Kalahbari in 1760 to Krishna Kanta Nandy along with 45 bighas of 
land in separate sale deeds, all the properties comprehending large areas in 
Murshidabad District ; ;*° to Dayaram Roy of Dighapatia she lost parts of Bhatu- 
ria Pargana and parts of Taraf Dumarai which included the Nakhila Mouza situa- 
ted partly in Bogra and partly in Mymensingh. Others were not slow in taking 
advantage of her predicament. ? 1 


In 1770 Rani Bhawani was indeed -a sorry figure. Her petitions. for time to 
pay the stipulated revenue were both regular and pathetic. The Revenue Depart- 
ment records clearly show that the financial condition of the Rani was steadily 
deteriorating.*? The adopted son Ramakrishna ` was of no help. He was so 
religious that whenever a Taluk was sold he celebrated the event with rejoicing. 


The situation became so bad that the Compay finally decided in August 1774 
.to pay her an annual allowance of Rs. 2,50,000 and take over her collections. She 
was also asked to stay in Baranagore or in Benaras. The collections of her estate 
were fully taken over from 1775 and she remained on the annual pension of 2} 
lacs of rupees.?8 


‘The terrible: dispute within the family continued throughout her life. The 
family of Debiprosad could never accept Ramkrishna, the-adopted son of Rani 
Bhawani, as the successor to the Nator estate. Even in 1787 the internecine 
struggle was as fresh as when it started. Gangaprasad, the son of Gouriprasad, in 
his petition to Lord Cornwallis related the injustice done to his family. From the 
petition it is known that Nawab Mahabat Jung Alivardi Khan formally accepted 
Debiprasad as the Maharaja of Nator and granted hima Khelat. Gouriprasad, 
his son who styled himself as Maharaja, made several petitions to the Nawab and 


e 
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also to Hastings when he was Governor-General. Hastings granted him Rs. 500/- 
per mensem from the Company’s Treasury but denied him the right to succeed. 


Gangaprasad pointed out that Ramkrishna, the adopted son, was in reality the 
son of the daughter of Kaliprasad, the only son of Raja Ramjivan, who under 
normal procedure could never have any claim_to succession. It was, according 
to him, a well laid plan to deny succession to the legitimate owners of the estate. 
Then he related the condition of the zemindary: “It is with grief your humble 
Petitioner informs your Lordship, that the once flourishing Zemindary of Rajsh- 
ahi is no longer so. The villages are depopulated—the pepole fied to other 
situations and the once cultivated lands are become waste and the resort of the 
beast of prey”. “There must be oppression, weakness and mismanagement where 
such circumstances prevail”. “And it remains with your Petitioner no longer a 
mystery from whence those various Balances which are now owing to the Hon’ble 
Company have arisen and which will increase”. “Your Petitioner humbly pro- 
poses that he is ready to give the sum of one lakh of Rupees per annum in 
addition to the present sum of Twenty lakhs seventyfive thousands Rupees paid to 
the Company”. 


.  Gangaprasd claimed his birthright and asserted that the management of the 
estate could not be carried on by Maharani Bhawani as she was over eighty 
years in age and it was Ramkrishna who was personally responsible for the 
maladministration and non-payment of Government revenues.** Gangaprasad 
did not get his claim -but the Government instituted an inquiry into the state of 
affairs and came up with figures which were very discouraging.*5 


RAJSHAHY DISTRICT 
Jumma Deduct Moshiara Nett, Jumma 


1178 (1771-72) Rs. 26,71,403-8-14-3 “Rs. 2,50,000/- Rs. 24,21,413-8-14-3 
[should, be 
Rs. 24,21,403-8-14-3] 
1192 (1785-86) Rs. 24,28,000/- Rs. 3,25,268/- Rs. 20,99,732/- 
[should be 
Rs. 24,02,732/-] 





This note will not be complete without an assessment of the religious deeds of 
the Rani. From the time of the death of her husband she not only led a religous 
life but was considered the patron of Hinduism. Her munificence is still evident 
in the gifts and donations made to different religious institutions both in Bengal 
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and in Banaras. She constructed roads to religious places with Panthasala or 
rest houses on the way. Water scarcity was resolved by the excavation of huge 
tanks. Temples and places of Hindu worship always received her generous help. 
During the famine of 1769-70 it is reported that she gave her all and even went 
without food herself for several days to feed the poor and the hungry. It was 
her selfless service during the famine that endeared her to the people of Bengal 
and Rani Bhawani became a household name to be revered and respected. Her 
name spread far and wide and many religious centres of northern India received 
gifts and donations from her. Rani Bhawani who by now was known as Maha- 
rani Bhawani and her adopted son Raja Ramkrishna were signartories to the 
appeal sent on 27th April, 1788 to the House of Lords declaring their faith and con- 
fidence in Warren Hastings and praising his administration in India.?° 


Her last days were extremely pathetic. She had to witness in 1793 the complete 
disintegration of the zemindary. Raja Ramkrishna sold and let out on Jjara 
the best properties on most easy terms. On 6th March 1793 Mr. J. H. Harring- 
ton, the Commissioner of Rajshahi Division, being unable to realise from 
Maharaja Ramkrishna the revenue due from him, had him confined in a suitable 
place “under the guard of sepoys instructed to treat him with all due regard to 
his situation as well as to allow free access to his officers and servants”.27 Rani 
Bhawni went on losing one property after another. She lost the Bhowaneegunge 
Haat in Nadia to Lokenath Nandy after a prolonged dispute which started in 
1791.28 Even after losing the Haat she went on petitioning to the Governor- 
General in October 1799, claiming that the market was established in her name. 


A pathetic tale indeed. ‘‘The fragrance of her piety made the last two de- 
cades of the eighteenth century redolent”, yet she presided over the disintegra- 
tion of the zemindari of Nator which was rélegated into the second grade during 
her lifetime. Thus she witnessed the best and the worst days of the Rajshahi 
Rajas and when death took her away ultimately in 1806,2° her soul attained the 
peace and tranquillity that it deserved. 


Genealogical Table of Nator family 





| |.. Í 
Raghunandan (1) Ramjivan Bishnuram 





| | 
Bhawaniprosad Debiprosad 
$ | : | l 
Kaliprosad (2) Ramkanta-Bhawani (3) Gouriprosad 
| 





Gangaprosad 


| 
2 sons Tarasundari (4) Ramkrishna 
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The Pencil, Colourwash and Watercolour 
Sketches of Thomas and William Daniell 


MAURICE SHELLIM 


THE WORK OF THE DANIELLS, uncle and nephew, can be described as the 
most important contribution to the pictorial presentation of the Indian scene in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. They travelléd extensively in 
India between 1785 and 1794 and their results in all media are of great artistic 
merit capturing the atmosphere, the essence, and the beauty of the country. 


The evolution of their work was to sketch scenes, situations and people in 
pencil or other media on the spot, followed shortly after, or Jater, by colourwashes 
or watercolours of the same subject. These were used as a store of material upon 

- which they drew, sometimes many years later, to paint oils and finished water- 
colours. They were also experts in the art of engraving and aquatining and later 
in England they produced Oriental Scenery, a series of 144 aquatints (1795—1803), 
a phenomenal work of enormous importance and great beauty. 


This article is a short attempt to classify the sketches which came from the 
indefatigable hands of the two Daniells. 


The history of the larger collections of colourwashes, sketches, pencil drawings 
and watercolours of India by Thomas and William Daniell is difficult to categorise 
from the point of view of their origin. William left many of his drawings to his 
four daughters. One of the daughters was Susan Sophia Daniell, later Mrs. Gent, 
who was a miniaturist, and exhibited at the Royal Academy. Furthermore, it is 
thought that Sophia made some drawings and watercolours from the original sket- 
ches by William Daniell, for the engravings in the Oriental Annual (seven volumes 
by William Daniell and the Rev. Hobart Caunter, 1834—1840). So it is probable 
that she had a special interest in them. 


William Daniell’s will dated May ist, 1837, and signed at 7, Brecknock 
Terrace, New Camden Town, at which address he died, in fact left all his effects to 
his wife, and at her death, to his four daughters, including ‘‘all the drawings, finis- 
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hed and unfinished”. These are the only assets which are specifically mentioned 
by name, so they must have been important to him. It is possible, therefore, that 
from William, either directly or through his daughters, a number of the pictures 
now in private collections may have originated. 


The majority of the Indian drawings, however, must have come from the 
collection of Thomas Daniell. We know that during his lifetime he set such great 
store upon his collection of drawings and colourwashes, that he refused to part 
with them. In his will dated March 31st, 1840, and signed at Earls Terrace, Ken- 
sington, in the County of Middlesex, he left everything to his niece Mary Ann 
Fuller, described as a spinster, who had looked after him in his old age. She must 
have been a daughter of a Daniell sister who had married a Mr. Fuller. 


One of the earliest references to this group of the Daniell’s work is in a letter 
by Thomas Daniell written in Madras on January 25, 1793, and addressed to the 
Honble Sir Charles Oakley, Bart. President and Governor in Council, Fort St. 
George (Bengal Past & Present Vol. 26, 1923, page 188). 


Honble Sir, having a small box (marked T.D.D.) containing drawings and sketches made by 
myself and nephew Wm. Daniell on a Tour from the place to Cape Comorin, which from 
the perishable nature I am very desirous may be delivered as early as possible to Messrs 
Edmd Boshm & Co., London unopened (being previously examined by Robt. Clerk Esq. 
closed by him with the Honble Company’s seal affixed thereto). Solicit the indulgence of 
Government to that effect, of mention being made of them in the general letter and for 
permission to send them to England on the Honble Company’s Ship Ponsbourne, I am with 
due respect, Honble Sir, your very obedient servant Thos. Daniell, Fort St George, Jan. 
25, 1793. 2 


The Ponsbourne arrived in England on July 5, 1793. 


It was after Thomas Daniell’s death that his collection was dispersed, and it 
was from his collection that the first three of the following four groups were cer- 
tainly acquired. (1) The collection of Sir Henry Russell, 2nd Bart, which was 
formed in the 1840s; (2) The Bromley Davenport collection: (3) The Frederick 
Crace collection, also formed in the nineteenth century ; (4) The Victoria Memo- 
rial, Calcutta, collection. 


It was the Russell collection which was acquired in 1931 by the Walker Gallery . 
of Bond Street from Sir Arthur Rusell and ccnsisted of over 1,000 items. Many 
of these were exhibited and are listed in the appendix in Walker's Quarterly No. 
35-36 of 1932, in-the issue devoted to Thomas and William Daniell by Martm 
Hardie and Muriel Clayton. This issue also contains extracts from William 
Daniell’s diary, the original of which was in the possessioin of the Russell family 
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at that time. The then recently acquired (ex-Russell collection) Walker Gallery 
collection was sold from the gallery itself and there were many purchasers, 
amongst them Queen Mary. Many more were sold over the years and again in 
1961 the Walkar Gallery held another exhibition for which there ıs a list of prices. 
What was unsold then, was auctioned at Sothebys in 1962/63. There were many 
purchasers, amongst them the India Office Library. 


The Bromley Davenport collection (2) was purchased by Messrs Stevens & 
Brown. The P & O Company acquired part of this (including many fully finished 
watercolours) and the residue was purchased by Kegan Paul & Co., from whom 
the India Office Library acquired the greater part. 

The Frederick Crace collection (3) is now at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in Portman Square, London W.1, and consists of 261 drawings and 
landscapes, and also a portfolio of 129 drawings of architectural] details. They are 
kept in six large folio volumes and were all presented by John Dubblee Crace in 
1889 or 1890 and came from the library of Frederick Crace. He also had a well 
known collection of London prints and drawings which were presented to the 
British Museum. He was responsible for much of the mural decoration in the 
Houses of Parliament and it wasthe firm of Frederick Crace & Sons which 
furnished the Royal Pavilion in Brighton in Chinese style and it is clear that he was 
also interested in Indian decoration and architecture. He must have acquired the 
collection quite early. 


Amongst the drawings of architectural interest in this Royal Institute of British 
Architects collection is a series which reproduced the delicate tracery of the Taj 
Mahal. 

Another important group (4) is the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, and consists 
of 93 pictures. The Victoria Memorial records show that this group of 93 were 
offered simultaneously to them by (a) Cambray & Co., Calcutta and (b) the Indian 
Historical Society whose London agents are described as Pickford Ltd., of 57 
Gresham Street, London. The Victoria Memorial purchased the 93 from Cambray 
& Co. in 1913 for Rs, 1,600/- which is about £80, The collection is described as 
follows: ‘Daniell (Thomas and William) a collection of 93 original sketches in- 
cluding watercolous, sepia and pencil drawings executed for the artists’ Indian 
Scenery mounted and bound in an oblong non-folio volume in half calf 1789 to 
92”. (N.B. Many originals for Oriental Scenery were ın other collections). 

The Victoria Memorial collection is described in Sutton’s book (The Daniells, 
Artists and Travellers, by Thomas Sutton F.S.A., the Bodley Head, 1954) with the 
initials S.A. and it is obviously a very important collection. It was possibly sold 
by Thomas’ niece, Mary Ann Fuller as a separate entity. 
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The British Museum has just under 200 sketches including 107 drawings by 
William for his Voyage around Great Britain (308 aquatints in 8 volumes, 1814- 
1825 by William Daniell and Richard Ayton). 


Sir Evan Cotton was the editor of Bengal Past & Present for many years, and 
was to collaborate with Thomas Sutton in the book The Daniells, Artists & Travel- 
lers, but he died before the book got under way, and it was written by Sutton. 


Sir Evan Cotton says (Bengal Past & Present, April—June, 1933, p. 138) that 
Bob Pott’s possessions. after his death, included paintings by Daniell, “together 
with four most beautifully coloured, bound. large sized drawing books with colou- 
red drawing paper, entitled Sketches from nature in Asia”. The whereabouts of 
this series is not known. 


We know that the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, has an album con- 
taining 43 small pencil drawings, entitled “Sketches at Lyons, Avignon. Marseilles, 
Nimes and on the Rhone made in September 1833 by William Daniell R.A., while 
travelling with Mr. & Mrs. Cox”. Inscribed on the fly leaf is “These sketches are 
presented to Mrs. Cox by her Sincere Friend W. Daniell”. 


We have heard about Mr. & Mrs. Cox before, as William’s daughter Sophia 
(Mrs, Gent) painted the ‘Rajpootnee Bride’—an oil on board—and inscribed on 
the back is “From Sophia Daniell to her kind friend Mr. E. H. Cox, Esqre., 
December 17th 1826”. So the Cox family must have been intimate friends of 
William Daniell and his family (See India & British Painters— Patchwork to the 
Great Pagoda, by Maurice Shellim, 1973), 


A footnote on page 261 of the volume of 1835 of the Oriental Annual states 
that the original picture of the “Favourite of the Harem” is the property of R. W. 
Cox, Esq., of Lawford. Essex. 


There are examples of this group of the Daniells’ work at the Guildhill Art 
Gallery, the Indian Institute in Oxford, the National Maritime Museum, Green- 
wich, the Whitworth Art Gallery, Manchester, the Royal Collection at Windsor 
Castle, and the National Museum of Wales. 


The Paul Mellon Foundation has 11 by Thomas and approximately 40 by 
William. Only 2 from the collection are described as having come from a specific 
source—the Walker Gallery (ex-Russell) collection, but purchases must have been 
made at auctions or other sources over the years. 


This is a broad and somewhat vague outline of Thomas and William Daniells’ 
vast output. It takes no account of the many hundreds more which must be in 
private hands. 


CALCUTTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1973 


I request your permission to present the Report of the Society and its activi- 
ties for the year ended in December 1973. 


As in the past several years the main activities of the Society were concerned 
with the publication of its two journals. The position in regard to finance facing 
the publication remains same as before. Bengal Past and Present was, however, 
able to maintain its quality and improve its size and text with the aid of grant of 
Rs. 2000.00 sanctioned by the Indian Council of Historical Research, New Delhi. 
Our efforts, however, to make the Govt. of West Bengal enhance the amount of its 
meagre grant of Rs. 1000.00 did not succeed. This enhancement, sought for, 1s 
long overdue. Itihas poses a much more serious problem. In spite of widening 
gap between Receipts and Payments on account of its publication, the Society, 
however, brought out, as scheduled, 4 issues in the year under review. To add to 
the problem, for reasons unknown, the Education Directorate of the State 
Government did not see its way to restore the special annual grant sanctioned 
earlier for three consecutive years since 1968-69. 


Notwithstanding its financial distress, the Society brought out, as originally 
planned, a catalogue of the works and writings of late Sir Jadunath Sarkar. The 
initiative, labour and discerning judgement shown by its compilers, Mr. Amalendu 
De and Mr. Benoy Bhusan Roy have enabled the Society to place before the 
scholars the well-deserved publication. The compilers deserve the Society’s grate- 
ful thanks. 


The work begun, some years ago, of preparing a volume of Index of the artı- 
cles published so far in Bengal Past and Present and a list of contributors is now 
being pursued by Mr. Amalendu De. We keenly await the completion of the 
manuscript. = 


It has been'highly gratifying that the Governor of West Bengal, Mr. A. L. 
Dias has very kindly consented to succeed the Late C. Rajagopalachari as 
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Patron of the Society. This will not only add to the prestige and dignity of this 
historic body but also, I hope, make the Society put in greater efforts towards the 
realisation of its objectives. 


The year under report marked a slight accession to the number of subscribers 
and members. The number of new institutional subscribers to Bengal Past & 
Present has been 6 and of members only 4. It is time the Society should put in 
more intensive efforts towards enlisting new members and subscribers. I appeal 
to our younger scholars to come forward and take on themselves responsibility 
and initiative in a greater extent than the present Secretary has been able to put in 
as far. 


I extend to all readers, subscribers, members, and to our Bankers, Auditors 
and Printers, thanks on behalf of the Society for their co-operation in its 
activities. 


N. R. Ray 
Hony. Secretary 


Statement of accounts 
for the year ended 
3 Ist December 1973 


~“ 


CALCUTTA HISTORICAL 
Statement of Receipts and Payments 





RECEIPTS : 
Rs, P. Rs. P, 
To Balance as at ist January, 1973 
Cash in hand (B. P. P.) eae ues 389:29 
Cash in hand (Itihas). eks ae 76.63 465.92 
With the Mercantile Bank 
On Savings Bank Account ve wv. / 7,115 06 
On Fixed Deposit Account S zes 4,000.00 11,115.06 
Subscription (B. P, P.) 
For 1970 EF RA ae 58.00 
For 1971 ws say Ge 264.38 
$ For 1972 rie ane a 720.94 
For 1973 oh a5 vee 4,343.04 
For 1974 ses oe ae 600.88 5,987.24 
Subscription a/c Itihas eas oes 561.25 
Sale of Old copies of B. P. P. see a 380,82 
Sale of Old copies of Itihas ive ade 19.50 
Income from Advertisement ose = S 1,200.00 
Income from Donation ss ses 100.00 
Suspense a/c Itihas aes tes 94.60 
Govt. Grant from State of West Bengal 5 ae 1,000.00 
Grant from other sources ies io 1,900.00 
Interest a/c es oe 820.29 





TOTAL 23,644.68 





AUDITORS’ REPORT 


We have examined the above statement of Receipts and Payments of the Calcutta Historical 
Society, for the year ended 31st December, 1973, with the books and vouchers of the Society 
and have found it to be in accordance therewith. 


2, Church Lane, Calcatta-1 ; Sd/- D. C. Pal & Co. 
The 26th March, 1974 . Chartered Accountants 


SOCIETY 
for the year ended 31st December, 1973 


PAYMENTS : 


By Printing charges of journals (B. P. P.) 
Printing charges of Itihas 
Postage, Stationery & Conveyance 
Postage, Stationery & Conveyance a/c Itihas 
Estab ishment Charges 
Audit Fee 
Bank charges 


Balance as on 31st December, 1973 
Cash in hand (B. P. P.) 
Cash in hand (Itihas) 


With the Mercantile Bank 
On Savings account 
_ On Fixed Deposit 


TOTAL 


Rs. P. 


9,226 53 
2,677.42 
876.55 
370 66 
650.00 
100.00 
147.60 


440.38 


9,155.54 





23,644.68 
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